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The St. Gall Meeting 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Prof. 
J. A. C. F. Auer of Harvard University, 
Rev. Clinton L. Scott, D. D., of Peoria, Ill., 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Rey. Lon Ray Call of New York, and Mrs. 
Thos. G. Rees of Boston, have returned 
from St. Gall, Switzerland, where they 
attended the Delegate Conference of the 
International Association of Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom. 

The International Congress scheduled 
for this year was abandoned, but the 
leaders of liberal religion assembled for a 
more intimate heart to heart meeting. 
Eighty delegates and visitors represented 
seventeen countries. 

The next General Assembly, or World 
Congress, will be held in Copenhagen in 
19384. 

After special morning services in two 
of the churches of St. Gall at which Pa- 
triarch Prochaska of Czechoslovakia and 
Dr. Schubring of Berlin preached the ser- 
mons, the Delegate Conference opened at 
11 a.m. on Sunday, Aug. 14, in St. Magnus 
Church, which is the oldest church of the 
town. 

The president of the Association, Prof. 
M. C. van Mourik Broekman, welcomed 
the delegates. 

Dr, Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, then ad- 
dressed the meeting, giving a survey of 
the historical development of the inter- 
national Liberal Movement. He demon- 
strated the importance of the task of the 
Association by mentioning as special fac- 
tors the difficulties and promises of such 
groups as the Unitarian Churches in Tran- 
sylvania and the Independent Church of 
the Philippines. 

Sunday afternoon an excursion was 
organized to the birthplace of Zwingli, 
Wildhaus. 

Delegates and visitors met with the 
population of St. Gall at a successful pub- 
lic gathering in St. Lawrence Church on 
Sunday evening, where Dean Rothenberg- 
er of St. Gall, Prof. Th. Siegfried of Mar- 
burg, Dr. Gabriel Csiki of Budapest, 
Rev. Leslie Belton of London and Prof. 
L. J. van Holk, the secretary of the As- 
sociation, were the speakers. 

Three organizations were unanimously 
accepted as member groups: the Nor- 
wegian Union for Free Christianity, the 
Protestantenverein in Esthonia, and the 
Liberal Protestant Union of Alsatia and 
Lorraine. 

The admission of two other groups was 
only a formality, as they had. taken part 
in the movement from its beginning jn 
1900 but had not yet been registered as 
member groups of the reorganized Asso- 
ciation: the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in 
British India and the Progresso Religioso 
in Italy, 

The International Union of Liberal 


Christian Women and the Leyden In- 
ternational Bureau (the international 
organization of liberal Youth Movements) 
were admitted as associate member groups. 

Eight speakers delivered reports on their 
movements in interesting five minute 
speeches on Monday evening. Rev. Mr. 
Tallmaister of Tallinn, Rev. Mr. Schjel- 
derup of Bergen, Rey. Mr. Jacob of Strass- 
burg and Professor Siddhanta of Lahore 
were heartily welcomed in speaking on be- 
half of the newly admitted member groups 
in Esthonia, Norway, Alsatia and India 
respectively. Bishop Boros of Cluj Kol- 
oszear reported on the Transylvanian Uni- 
tarian Churches, Rev. Mr. Barbier of 
Nimes on the situation in France, and Mr. 
O. Masa of Manilla expressed the great 
confidence with which the Independent 
Church of the Philippines is looking for- 
ward to the future development of the 
Association. Lastly Dr. Bauer of Bale 
gave a brief statement on the actual posi- 
tion of Liberal Christianity in Switzer- 
land. 

Different plans drafted by the Secre- 
tariat were discussed and committees ap- 
pointed to carry them out, e. g., the com- 
position of a small International Hymn 
Book, the institution of international 
theological courses and the publication 
of articles and pamphlets on liberal re- 
ligion and its organization in different 
lands. The Committee on the Theological 
Courses was composed of four theological 
scholars—Professors Fagginger Auer, Her- 
melink (Marburg), van Holk (Leyden) 
and van Mourik Broekman (Utrecht). 

Three men of special distinction in the 
Liberal Religious Movement were, ac- 
cording to the new constitution, appointed 
as honorary members: Dr. W. H. Drum- 
mond, the former secretary of the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., the founder 
and one of the former presidents of that 
Congress, and Prof. Rudolf Otto, the 
famous German theologian. 

The Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation was made to consist of: Prof. 
van Mourik Broekman, president; Prof. 
van Holk, secretary; Mr. G. P. van Dam, 
treasurer; Messrs. H. Barbier (France), 
H. Baur (Switzerland), L. C. Cornish 
(U. S. A.), Th. Kierkegaard (Denmark). 
Mortimer Rowe (England), Wilhelm Schu- 
bring (Germany), members. 

In his final address the president of the 
Association thanked the Swiss member 
group, especially the Union for Liberal 
Christianity at St. Gall, for the extraor- 
dinary way in which their members had 
received the Conference. 

After a short trip made under ideal 
circumstances, to the Freudenberg, a_hill 
near St. Gall famous for its view over the 
town, the Bodenesee and the Santis, the 
meeting closed with a devotional service 
on Tuesday evening, August 16. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


. Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


What a Brave Soul Is This Palmer 


HAT a brave soul is this Raymond Palmer, 
sometime Unitarian preacher, sometime pas- 
tor in Lynn, all the time radical, hero and 

martyr! He is exposing Unitarianism and incidentally 
Universalism, although the latter is hardly worth his 
heavy artillery fire. He writes in Unity with Vrest 
Orton in a symposium of two under the heading, “Uni- 
tarianism and Contemporary Life.” 

The editor of Unity says that his columns are open 
to replies which contain information and are written 
in good spirit. Why didn’t the editor pass the word 
along to Orton and Palmer about the information and 
the good spirit? 

We will let the Unitarians deal with Orton, but 
as to Palmer we remark with becoming restraint that 
his “good spirit”? would win him quickly the highest 
seat in hell. We can’t say much more than that about 
his facts either. 

The theme of our brave Palmer is “the general 
moral collapse in the administrative affairs of the so- 
called liberal churches.” His high sense of the sacred- 
ness of a fact and his beautiful religious spirit may be 
seen from one sentence: 

“Tt is doubtful whether any church body in 
America has ever shown so disgraceful a record of ad- 
ministrative dishonesty as that with which the re- 
cently formed Free Churches of America (Unitarian- 
Universalist) makes its bow.” 

And this sweeping, damning generalization rests 
on three instances, one Universalist and two Unitarian, 
where funds have been misused. The citations are not 
made from the list of administrative officers of either 
of the two denominations, but from the rosters of 
affiliated bodies. We are quite willing to make the 
study and tabulation just as broad as that. What 
we are wondering is whether this lonely martyr to 
cold inviolable truth has ever added up the total num- 
ber of officials in Unitarian and Universalist churches 
and got the percentage of defaleations. Itisa splendid 
thing to face danger and loss of salary to insure justice 
for laboring folks—all honor to Mr. Palmer for what 
he has done in these ways—but what about a little 
elemental justice for the lay folk and ministers who are 
the treasurers and secretaries and presidents and board 
members of Unitarian and Universalist colleges, 


schools, publishing houses, and men’s and women’s 
and young folks’ organizations in the two churches? 

We ask our’readers to make an experiment. Get 
some of these lists of names and read them. Then ask 
yourself concerning the truthfulness of the charges. 

Some of the favorite words of Mr. Palmer are 
“moral,” “prophetic,” “free,” “noble.’’ He calls on 
us to be “redeemers of the soul of America.” Does 
redemption lie along the pathway of vilification of the 
living and injustice to the dead? 

Passing on from malfeasance, Mr. Palmer goes 
straight for the offices of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and asks, ‘““Who does not know that on the 
whole liberal religion is administered in America by a 
group of weaklings?” He does not accuse Cornish and 
Joy and Patterson and Hunt and the other executives 
of rank dishonesty. ‘But,’ he says, without naming 
them, “I do accuse them of weakness, of moral coward- 
ice, of subtle evasion of moral issues.” 

And why? We read farther and find out. These 
men did not go down to Lynn and side with Palmer in 
his fight with his church. But suppose they did not 
think Palmer was right in that fight? Suppose they 
had thought Palmer rather selfish in his attitude toward 
his parishioners, a poor pastor, generally out of touch 
with his people, with a conception of a church rather 
near the idea of an institution to give the pastor a 
free forum once a week? We don’t know that any of 
them thought these things, but suppose they did? 
Plenty of other people did. Then would they have 
been weak and cowardly not to go down to Lynn and 
fight for Palmer? 

Without in the slightest passing judgment on 
Mr. Palmer’s motives, we make bold to say that a 
more transparent self-revelation never was made by 
any man than Palmer makes of himself in his references 
to the Lynn business. 

As to whether we who are editors and presidents 
and vice-presidents are as big as we ought to be for our 
jobs, we can admit quickly that we are not. But some 
of us know it, and most of us at least suspect it. We 
want bigger, stronger men in positions of leadership. 
The Palmers in the churches ought to give us some of 
these leaders. They never will do it until they learn 
to do justice, love mercy and walk humbly with God. 


— 
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WHAT IS OUR WORK DOING TO US? 
MPORTANT as is the question, ‘“What is our work 
doing for us?”’ more important is the question, 

“What is our work doing to us?” 

What is our work doing to our bodies? Stunting 
them, laming them, twisting them out of shape, 
poisoning them, impairing heart, lungs or liver, catch- 
ing fingers and snipping them off, breaking bones, 
killing the body? All these things happen in labor. 
In some occupations in the past children have been 
simply used up and thrown on the scrap-heap, women 
have been broken down, men have been maimed by 
unprotected machinery. 

What is work doing to our minds? Training 
them? We know that work can train even better in 
some ways than the schools. Is our work keeping 
us alive or are we sinking into a dull routine? 

If we are, is it the fault of the work or our fault? 

What is work doing to our characters? Making 
us tricky? Making us careless? Teaching us how 
to get by with as little as we can do? 

Or is work keeping us up on our toes, getting us 
interested in the job, keen to see it well done? 

Is work making us like men or hate men, keen to 
help men or careless about what happens to them? 

What is work doing to our faith, our faith in life, 
our faith in self, our faith in a good God? 

These are some of the big questions about work. 

What work does for us gives us a living. What 
work does to us gives us a life. Both a living and a 
life are vital things. We must watch our work, and 
see to it that it does not spoil our lives. We must try 
to get out of it all the training, all the discipline, all 
the joy and faith, that it may have to give. 


* 


WE DO TO IMPROVE LABOR 
CONDITIONS? 
HAT can we do to improve labor conditions? 
We may not be experts in economic matters. 
We may occupy rather humble positions. 
Is there anything that the average man can do? 

He can do his own job the best that is in him. 
There is no solution in slouchy work, careless work, 
half-hearted work. 

He can give the other fellow a chance. Instead 
of hanging on to every nickel, he can hire men for odd 
jobs. 

He can join other men in movements to shorten 
hours so that a greater number of men can be taken 
on in industry. 

He can live well—not beyond his income, not up 
to the very limit of his income, but well enough to 
keep the standard of living high in this country. 
There is no virtue in driving oxen if we can have an 
automobile. There is no virtue in sleeping on straw 
if we can have a spring mattress. There is no virtue 
in eating woodchucks if we can have good beef. 

He can perform his duty as a citizen—vote for 
competent men, use his influence to get just laws. 

He can give as generously as his means permit for 
the relief of those idle through no fault of their own, 
sick or in trouble of any kind. 

He can look into the question of employment 
insurance, and work for wise plans that will take care 


WHAT CAN 


of the worker when mills shut down and at the same 
time not bankrupt the industry. ~ 

He can believe that capital and labor need not 
be at swords’ points, and work for democracy and 


brotherhood in all pursuits. 
*K * 


THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT has strengthened 
himself with the American people by his in- 
telligent, courageous handling of the charges 

against the Mayor of New York. There is little 
doubt that Governor Roosevelt would have removed 
Walker from office. There is no doubt whatever 
about Walker’s conviction.that he would be removed. 
From the beginning Walker’s defense has been tech- 
nical and pettifogging. It has tried throwing dust 
and has succeeded to some extent in fooling sections of 
the public. It got tremendous help from the ill- 
considered remarks of a Supreme Court Justice named 
Staley, who wanted the Governor to enforce all the 
technical rules of evidence that a Supreme Court 
Justice has to enforce. 

The facts are plain. The Mayor has been unable 
to explain what amount to gifts of money from people 
who sought favors of the city government. 

In the background of the proceedings has been 
the Tammany Tiger, snarling and growling and show- 
ing his teeth. The Tammany leaders threaten to run 
Walker for mayor again, threaten to throw Roosevelt’s 
friend out of the Democratic State Committee, threat- 
en to defeat Roosevelt’s choice for governor, threaten 
many other dire things, but they don’t quite dare 
take action which commits them to carry out these 
threats. 

The Democratic bosses of Albany got out their 
cohorts to cheer Walker when he arrived for the hear- 
ing. Tammany ladies strewed flowers before him in 
the Grand Central Depot on his return. Curry the 
Tammany boss did all he could in the,dark. But 
Walker is out and a decent man is in office. 

For this much of relief we are indebted to Sea- 
bury and his assistants and to Governor Roosevelt. 

* x 
A DRAMATIC INCIDENT IN JAPAN 

ECENTLY a dispatch to the Manchester Guardian 
(England), told in detail of the frightful con- 
ditions existing in rural districts of Japan. In’ 

substance the message said, “Many of the peasants 
are starving.” 

Confirmation comes in a story published in New 
York by the Japanese-American. It says that Count 
Koken Tanaka, ninety years old and former Minister 
of the Japanese Imperial Household, suddenly appeared 
in Tokyo and announced to high officials that he would 
commit suicide unless the Japanese government adopted 
the measures he suggested for saving the people from 
starvation. In an interview Count Tanaka said: 


I have resorted to this measure in order to bring 
back the spirit of Yamato and the filial piety of our 
governmental officials and to make them realize the 
seriousness of conditions. 

I must make them realize that they are serving the 
Emperor. Those who are serving the Emperor should 
not let one single person in this country suffer from 
starvation. Our people are the children of the Emperor 
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and it is the duty of the officials to keep our nation 
from such peril. 


The way of Count Tanaka is not our way, but his 
spirit ought to be our spirit. The Japanese govern- 
ment is spending enormous sums on steel bridges, 
armored cars, high explosives, ostensibly to make good 
depleted stocks. But Japan can no more stand a 
breakdown in agriculture than we can, and dramati- 
zation of such a breakdown through the suicide of a 
revered leader might easily overturn the government. 

* * 
SUFFERING WITH OTHERS 

NE thing about Walt Whitman which makes 
a deep appeal to our generation is the double 
nature of his mysticism. Not only was he 
united to all that was above, he was drawn with equal 
strength to all below. That is, he had a sense of 
identity with the cosmos and with a child. Rufus 
Jones calls it “a double identity.” ‘He reaches down 
in tenderness and love,’”’ says Professor Jones, “to 
human sufferers, just because he feels himself to be in 
some real sense an organ of a larger love than his 
own.” Those familiar with his writings can recall 

passages like: 

No man has ever been half devout enough; 

None has ever yet loved or worshiped half enough; 

None has begun to think how divine he himself is, 

And how certain the future is. 


That is one side of his life. On the other side is 
his association with mechanics, coach drivers, day 
laborers, common people of all kinds, and his years of 
service during and after the Civil War nursing in the 
hospitals of Washington. 

I do not ask the wounded person how he feels. 
self become the wounded person, 

My hurts turn livid upon me as IJ lean on a cane and 
observe. 

Not a mutineer walks handcuffed to jail but I am 
handcuffed to him and walk by his side. 


There is something defective about concentra- 
tion on heaven which makes earth seem of scant 
value, about devotion to God which has slight care for 
man 


I my- 


To enter deeply into the experiences of others, 
to live and die with them—that is a vital half of re- 
ligion. 
* * 
A NEW APPROACH IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
ROF. HUGH HARTSHORNE and J. Quinter 
Miller in one of their Yale studies make in- 
teresting comments on religious education. 
These men recognize frankly that “the real life 
of the child is lived in his work and his leisure time.” 
What if that real life is harmful? What if the 
work of the church school is paralyzed by the influences 
over the child outside the school? Shall the church 
accept the situation? Shall it simply try to change 
the ideas in the child’s mind that have grown out of 
bad situations, or tackle the situations? 
Hartshorne and Miller say: 
Two alternatives remain. One is to alter the situ- 
ations in which children live outside of church so that 
they will build up, and not destroy, character. No one 


church can do this by itself, nor can ic be wholly done in 
any case. The second is to help the children to under- 
stand the destructive influences of their environment, 
recognizing that they can not be removed, but demon- 
strating the church’s sincerity of purpose by engaging 
the children to co-operate in counteracting them. 


One plan of community organization for re- 
ligious education recommends “that churches be kept 
informed about the danger points in current provisions 
for use of leisure, such as motion pictures, shore re- 
sorts, road houses, pool rooms, and cheap periodicals, 
and general loafing.” Another would “keep the 
churches informed about the character effect of exist- 
ing conditions in court practise, jails, government, 
ete.” 

One thing perfectly clear is this: that the day of 
the isolated church is over. The whole of life is the 
material of religion. The creation of life is the one 
job. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, has sent. out a 
letter to our ministers suggesting a five-fold program 
for the new church year—constructive preaching, 
liberal evangelism, study classes “in the implications 
and applications of Universalism,” social work and 
world wide missionary effort. 


The distinction between advocating editorially 
a party and advocating a principle may be shadowy 
to some, but to us it is vital. The editor of the religious 
weekly and the minister are wise who do as they please 
personally and hew to the line of non-partisan action 
in their official relations. 


If we love our country and mankind, we had 
better get out of the mood that we are superior to 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, the Republican, 
Democratic and Socialist parties, and see whether we 
can not co-operate with somebody for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom. 


It is something of a job that the farmers of Iowa 
have tackled—to change prices in world markets by 
blockading one corner of a state. Their direct action 
is disloyal and futile, but the conditions out of which 
it springs call for the attention of every patriot. 


Seventy-two per cent of the users of motion 
picture preview service of the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae are Protestants, and among 
the most appreciative are groups of Protestant minis- 
ters. 


What if every new partnership in the business 
world were widely heralded by customers as “giving 
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up,” “closing out,” or ‘ending the whole thing?” 


American Education Week will be celebrated 
November 7-18, ‘for rededication to the free schools 
which make self-governed nations possible.” 


Does the power of Christianity, as a correspond- 
ent of the Christian Century asserts, lie ‘in its concep- 
tion of God as an omnipotent Christ?” 
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Some Meditations in Russia 
Everett R. Clinchy 


cerns economic, political, and religious, an 
invasion into Russia, a journey across the 
new country of Poland, and a stay in Ger- 
many are to be heartily recommended. Recently we 
took a bag of books and settled in a tourist class 
steamer chair on the Swedish line bound east for 
Russia. Parenthetically, we may observe, the Swedish- 
American Company gives a very favorable rate to 
Leningrad, and, returning, picks up passengers at 
Hamburg for a beautiful land and ferry journey wa 
Copenhagen before sailing from Gothenburg home. 
And Sweden is lovely to see for its own sake. Aftera 
few delightful days in Stockholm we crossed to Hel- 
singfors, Finland, and continued to the Soviet Union 
border. 

As we entered the frontier Russian customs 
house we felt the first excitement: Lenin’s portrait, 
done in oil with a flaming red background, faced us 
at the door. From that moment we never escaped 
his spell as long as we remained in the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps that is true in part because we had exposed 
ourselves to Lenin’s life and ideas many days before 
we first saw Russia. 'Then,.too, no country of our ac- 
quaintance is colored by the influence of a single 

‘individual to quite the high degree as that in which 
N. Lenin dominates the Socialist republic. 

Take a map of Russia. Sweep east from the 
Volga River to Siberia, west into Europe, and you see 
the enormous stretch of the world heeding the philos- 
ophy of Lenin. Let your imagination carry you back 
to 1898, when a youth named Vladimir Ilyitch left 
the Volga valley to live in old Petersburg. Ilyitch, 
then a Marxist radical, saw the growth of the Bolshe- 
vik Party from the first May Day picnic of fifty 
revolutionists in the woods, in 1890, to the union of 
160 million people in the present Socialist Soviet 
Republics. Ilyitch not only saw it, he became the 
center of it. Had it not been for V. Ilyitch (who later 
changed his name to N. Lenin during political under- 
ground plotting) Marxist socialism might never have 
had its theory tested as a Communist experiment. 
Lenin as pamphleteer, as newspaper editor, as prison 
convict, as outlaw hiding in border countries, as 
exile in Siberia, as commanding figure in The Party 
councils, and as favorite speaker in workers’ meet- 
ings, arose to central place. This year in Moscow 
we lived two blocks from Lenin’s tomb, which is on 
the Red Square. The mausoleum is open each after- 
noon. People wait daily in line for hours, and then, 
when the portals are clear, thousands walk through 
the chamber two by two. The tomb is built of 
gorgeous red stone from the Ural, trimmed with 
polished black stone blocks. It is no larger than 
Napoleon’s tomb in Paris, not so large as the Lincoln 
memorial in Washington. One enters the corridors, 
guarded by Red troopers, and gradually descends to 
the room containing the glass coffin with the body of 
Lenin, mysteriously and marvelously embalmed all 
these eight years. There one can see the sleeping 
face of Vladimir Ilyitch, who will go down in history 


as Lenin, and be among the most significant deter- 
miners of human destiny. However one may react 
to Lenin’s assumptions and his methods, we agree 
with Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick when he says that 
“any man not shaken out of his complacence by what 
is going on to-day in Russia is a fool.”’ 

If we went to Russia with any fears for our 
physical well-being they vanished. No one goes into 
Russia save as a paying guest of ‘‘Intourist,” an 
official bureau. There were two of us traveling to- 
gether. A guide met us on the train, and took us 
in a new Lincoln touring car to a hotel; this happened 
in each city. Our rooms were clean; our food was 
good. They showed us points of interest, museums, 
the opera, the movies, factories, prisons, palaces, 
clubs, art galleries, recreation centers, and took us 
anywhere else we chose to go. When we wanted to 
be alone, we were. We wished to talk to certain 
educators in Moscow, and for two days we traveled 
alone in tramways, walked into all corners of the city, 
intruded into schools unannounced, edged into court- 
yards, crowded into bread stores, and several times 
got lost. We felt as safe and we were as cordially 
treated as we have been in any city of a capitalistic 
country ranging from Los Angeles to Damascus. 
Indeed, even the subtler fears of Russia, entertained 
commonly by Western people, are considerably al- 
layed by adequate perspective and acquaintance. 
Take, for example, the Bolsheviks’ and their fol- 
lowers’ behavior in concerns economic and religious. 

Economically Russia is collectivizing its life. 
We met Nickolai, a curly-haired boy of nineteen, in a 
Leningrad Culture House. Nickolai was acting as 
volunteer librarian the first night we saw him. His 
job is lathe apprentice in a factory. To his mind 
all institutional life is collectivized. His home is 
collectively owned. His food is collectively rationed 
as the United States rationed food during the war. 
His factory is part of the socialized state, and through 
his job Nickolai is taught that he plays a role in the 
Five Year Plan. He said that he is willing to endure 
hardships now because every one else in Russia is, 
and no individuals are making private profit out of 
the enterprise. Moreover, Nickolai has collectivized 
his idea of savings, and so he believes that, as the 
Russian Soviet state makes headway, Nickolai is 
gaining, too. Russian oil fields and coal mines are 
the people’s property; the farm lands and hydro- 
electric plants belong to Nickolai and all the other 
city workers and peasant farmers. The entire goods 
of Russia are his assets. When Nickolai gets old he 
believes the savings of the state will take care of him. 
If the danger of unemployment should come, the 
Soviet will cut hours and share whatever work there 
is. If Nickolai marries and children are born the 
Soviet will educate them along the lines of their 
highest capacities, no matter how meager Nickolai’s 
ability to help pay the costs may be, for the U.S. 8S. R. 
continuously tells its people that they want the 
working class, the proletariat, to contribute Russia’s 
intelligentsia, technological experts, and creative 
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artists. The analogy came to us that Nickolai’s 
trust in the Soviet is like the trust our thirteen-year- 
old boy in Madison, New Jersey, puts in our family. 
Security for our son rises or falls with the security of 
our household. His shelter, his food, his clothing, 
and his activities are “‘collectivized.’”’ Russia ap- 
pears to be succeeding to a remarkable degree in in- 
culcating nationally the family idea of co-operation 
and controlled acquisitiveness. 

To socialize the life and thinking of 160 million 
people is a colossal task; and that is the present Rus- 
sian undertaking. Our quarrel is with the working 
philosophy of Communism. Dictatorship by a single 
school of thought is a dangerous procedure for any 
body of people. In Russia the Bolshevist Party denies 
free speech, refuses freedom of press, and will not 
tolerate counter-party organization. Such practises 
not only negate human rights, but in the long run 
they are bound to stultify progressive search for 
truth. Moreover, terrorism is the method of control, 
and violent, convulsive revolution is the premise for 
spreading Communism. Nevertheless, the problem 
remains, however we may disagree with Communism, 
for American democracy to produce a better society 
based upon co-operation for common good rather 
than struggle for privately profitable acquisitiveness. 

Soviet Russia is the first major government in 
the history of the world definitely hostile to all or- 
ganized religion. While constitutionally the citi- 
zens may profess “any religion or none,” the weight 
of the opinion in the government circles favors the 
discouragement of churches. The anti-religious mu- 
seums, for instance, purport to show how clergy 
have fooled the people. 
scatters the gospel of a people emancipated from the 
church as they are freed from the Czars. Posters 
are as violent against the clergy as they are against 
vodka. 

The anti-religious museums are skillfully ar- 
ranged. We saw the huge one in St. Isaac’s Cathe- 
dral in Leningrad, and another in an abandoned mon- 
astery in Moscow. The thesis in each case is that 
“religion is an opiate to the people.” The exhibits 
attempt to indentify religion with superstition and 
ignorance, while the churches and synagogues are 
pictured as tools of a tyrannous capitalistic govern- 
ment. The churches are always revealed as anti- 
Soviet, and the Soviet is always defined in terms of 
the common weal. We asked our guide in the museum 
what she thought of Jesus of Nazareth. She said 
that she had never heard of Jesus. Had she heard of 
Christ? Yes, “Christ” was part of the church- 
stereotype which she had thrown over-board. In- 
deed, she proudly announced that one of her friends 
had recently named her baby “Anti-Christ.” Once 
when we were being shown nurseries for training chil- 
dren and adult education facilities for their parents, 
we reported that many similar institutional centers 
in America were conducted by churches. Our Com- 

-munist companions would not believe that churches 
could be interested in genuine human well-being. 

While there are a substantial number of churches 
open, the drift is distinctly away from them. Films, 
dramatics, tracts, and school teaching indoctrinate 
against theology and the church. This disrespect of 


The Society of the Godless © 


religious faith carries over, logically enough, to their 
treatment of priests, rabbis, and ministers. First 
of all, their work is curbed. Religious publication is 
rigidly limited and religious educational activities 
are prohibited. Clergy do not vote. Clergy do not 
receive food cards. The children of clergy (and 
Russian Orthodox priests marry) are not educated by 
the government in higher schools and universities. 
The benefits of advanced social legislation do not 
affect clergymen. The odds against them are result- 
ing in a steady disappearance of clergy from the 
ranks, who go into other employment recognized by 
the Soviet. Church buildings are being assigned to 
other activities, while some church structures are 
being demolished to make way for Soviet construction. 

We are of the opinion that Red Russians act 
toward religion as many American college sophomores 
behave. They see no point in religion. They lean 
backward to protest against it. They grow excitedly 
atheistic. They go out of their way to rustle Sunday 
newspapers in college chapel so that every one will 
know their disrespect for religion. After a time 
every normal sophomore emerges from that stage. 
We are inclined to believe that Russia will, too. 
Like our sophomores, the Russians are mighty fine 
people. Moreover, they are building a_ splendid 
society. We read a sentence by Henry Nelson Wie- 
man to the effect that he wanted people “‘to give 
themselves over to that process of associated living 
which creates and magnifies all the greatest good” 
so that it can work with them, and in them, and upon 
them, to their greatest good, and to that of all man- 
kind, whether or not they “‘believe that God exists.” 
In that sense it is quite possible (though not inevitable) 


‘that in the future, emerging from their socialistic 


state, Russia will produce a fellowship of the spirit 
that is intensely religious even though their expres- 
sions may contrast with the symbols to which we 
associate our religious experience. 


* * * 


THE COMMON THINGS 


I have a cup of common clay, 

And from its depths I drink each day 
The water of a living dream 

Drawn from a bright and nameless stream. 


T have a cloak of common stuff; 

A faded thing, and coarse and rough. 
But we have weathered night and storm 
And kept a heart serene and warm. 


And with my staff of common wood, 
A happy pilgrim, I have stood 
Beside the temple all day long, 

And bought contentment with a song. 


I go upon a common way, 

And every night and every day 

Is full of common peace, and pain, 
And dew, and stars, and dust and rain. 


And when I die a common death, 

And close my eyes and yield my breath, 

Let me lie down in common earth, 

Where all green growing things have birth. 
Barbara Young. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LXII. 


Driving toward the Dawn 


Johannes 


@7x)\l' may take some slight will power to set the 

@| alarm clock for 3.30 a. m., but he who does it 
is well repaid if he has a chance to drive for 
an hour or more toward the dawn. That is 
what I did on a recent trip from the farm to Boston. 
I was forced to do it by the D. and H. taking off my 
most convenient trains—the 9.15 p. m. from Cobles- 
kill into Albany, which let me go to bed at eleven in 
a Boston sleeper, and the 9.380 p. m. out from Albany 
to Cobleskill, which let me get to sleep about eleven 
after a full day at the office. The D. and H. was not 
to blame, for there seldom was a full dozen people on 
either train and sometimes not half a dozen. The 
automobile does most of the local business up our 
way. To avoid lying over in Albany for four or five 
hours, I hit on the plan of motoring in to catch the 
5.55 a. m. Twentieth Century Limited, and leaving 
my car until my return. When one is staying in 
Boston only three days the garage bill is about the 
same as the railroad fare. Besides, the Century is a 
wonderful train. The club car early in the morning 
is a private car—my own exclusively. The solid 
tables at the end are my private desks. The porter, 
usually somebody I know, is my own private valet 
and factotum. The club car is a much more roomy, 
a much more elegant and a much more solitary office 
than any other that I use. 


In the third week of August it is still dark at | 


3.30. The electric light flooded the kitchen, however, 
the coffee was hot in the thermos bottle, the toaster 
glowed with a friendly warmth, the Madame, up to 
see that J had all I needed, looked bright as at midday. 
I haven’t a brother, brother-in-law, or nephew up in 
this Cobleskill region who would not have set the 
alarm clock for 4.30 rather than 3.30 to take a 5.55 
train at Albany. But I like leeway—a chance to 
change a tire and not miss a train, a forty-mile speed 
instead of a fifty or sixty, a sense of leisure on the road. 

The old moon, half gone, was almost overhead 
when I went out to get into the car, but it still was 
able to silver the landscape. By its beams I saw the 
heavy dew on the top of the car and the drops running 
down the side. A moment more and I was on my way. 

Not one individual was about the streets of 
Cobleskill. Under the great maples it was night. 
But when one left the village one could see that a 
dawn was headed our way once more. For half the 
distance to Albany I used headlights, then, switch- 
ing them off, I followed the blueblack ribbon of road 
by the faint light that it reflected from the sky. 

There is great rest in such a journey for one 
whose mind is tuned to it. 

To begin with there is the soothing, quieting 
influence of the night. The world still lies asleep. 
The old moon and the morning star dominate the 
scene. Who knows the morning star of August, 
1932, in our latitude? It was Venus, magnificent in 
proportions, brilliant enough to cast a shadow, serene 
and holy: Going east between four and five in the 


morning, on a high road, there was Venus marching 
steadily ahead of the dawn. Just what beauty is I 
don’t know. I have read many definitions in the 
past year. But beauty surely is something real. 
Venus following the night and leading the morning 
across the heavens is only one phase of it. A thing 
it seems to me we can safely assert about beauty, if 
we have any faith at all, is that it is one of the gar- 
ments of God. 

There is no need of trying to repeat the descrip- 
tions I have given before of our hills and valleys as 
they appear in the last light of the night and in the 
first light of the morning. I can’t repeat, for one 
thing. If I turned back to some published utterance 
and quoted it, it would not fit. It is a different day 
and therefore a different hill, stream, village, tree, 
rock, plant, moon and star. The moon casts its 
shadow but it is in a different place. The morning 
mist lies white and ghostly on the streams, but al- 
ways in a little different shape.. The mighty loco- 
motives hauling the heavy freight up the grade may 
be the same ones that we met on the last trip, but the 
meeting is never at quite the same spot or the same 
moment. Nor is the cloud of smoke and steam, or 
the long beam of the headlights, or the sound of the 
locomotive’s terrific effort, ever the same. Our 
valleys are different from what they were yesterday or 
will be to-morrow. Some one has been born. Some 
one has died. We are different ourselves. 

It was too dark on this trip to get much of the 
detail of the landscape. And so the dawn had the 
center of the stage. It was a dawn without a sunrise. 
I was ahead of the sun. And that was well, too. 
When there is a sunrise, we put it in the forefront of 
our thoughts. It makes us forget some of the things 
that go before. But it is in these things that go be- 
fore that much of our lives are lived. It is seldom 
pitch darkness or supreme light for us. It is growing 
darker or it is slowly becoming light. Motoring into 
Albany, the light was coming. When I started down 
the hill, it was faint, night still had quite a grip, but 
the dawn kept edging slowly up over the horizon. 
The faint pink came at last. Then more rosy colors 
among the dark shadows. Finally a tiny cloud a few 
degrees above the horizon added a brilliant gold 
and silver border to its rosy surface, and told me that 
the sun was broadcasting its entry into Boston Har- 
bor and would be with us in a few moments. Those 
were the moments when I was driving under the dark 
trees of Western Avenue, Albany, and giving my in- 
structions to the friendly man in the all-night garage 
“down by the station.” I never saw the full sunrise. 
When we crossed the Hudson at 5.55 the friendly 
old fellow was putting in strong work already, silver- 
ing the river, warming the loungers on the D. and H. 
platform, making the spires and towers of Albany 
glow and glisten, and dropping beauty into even the 
railroad yards of East Albany. 

Happy is the person whose life is a continual 
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driving toward the dawn, whether he ever sees the 
full sunrise or not. What I am trying to say, in this 
rather trite and old-fashioned way, is that the man is 
happy in whose life there is hope. Fortunate is 
that child into whose make-up very early there can be 
put the disposition to look forward to better things. 
Of course, this virtue of happy anticipation, if it be 
a virtue, as I insist, can be overdone. Various clear 
thinkers have reminded us that some people never 
live even in the most delicious “now.” They always 
are thinking of the thing beyond. They never catch 
up with the moment when they expect to be happy. 
Anticipation ought not to be continually taking the 
keen edge off realization. But sane anticipation can 


V. 


give solidity and permanence to all realization. It 
is the sad, the pessimistic, the hopeless attitude which 
is challenged by every dawn. 

The coming of the dawn, regularly, steadily, 
through millions and millions of years, means some- 
thing. This old globe of ours could have been drawn 
out of its orbit countless times, but it never has been. 
It would not take much to snuff out life. Only in a 
tiny space on the cosmic thermometers can human 
beings go on breathing. There are regions very near 
where we all would freeze solid or burn up. But this 
spinning ball never spins in those directions. The 
sun, the source of our life, never draws us too near, 
and never lets us fall too far away. 


“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” 


“The Beautiful Touch of Death” 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


aNiHAT of death? We have caught a glimpse 
§) of Walt Whitman’s thought of the direc- 
tion of life and of religion as life. But 
what of death? 


How can the real body ever die and be buried? 


he asks. 
Of your real body and any man’s or woman’s real body, 
Item for item it will elude the hands of the corpse- 
cleaners and pass to fitting spheres, 
Carrying what has accrued to it from the moment of 
birth to the moment of death, 
he answers. ’ 
What do you think has become of the young and old 
men? 
And what do you think has become of the women and 
children? 


Walt Whitman recognizes the current fear of 
death in the souls of men. He knows how men dread 
the approach of death as the end of all. He is not 
insensible to the horror that the thought of death 
brings to so many. As for himself, he has a sublime 
conviction that death has no power over life, that 
death is merely a term, a word, that men have allowed 
to have an ominous sound. He can say: 

I know I am deathless, 

I know this orbit of mine can not be swept by a car- 
penter’s compass, 

I know I shall not pass like a child’s carlacue cut with 
a burnt stick at night. 


He refuses to be awed or frightened by death. 


And as to you, Death, and you bitter hug of mortality, 
it is idle to try to alarm me. 


Why be concerned about the leavings, the corpse? 


And as to you Corpse I thirik you are good manure, but 
that does not offend me, ’ 

I smell the white roses sweet-scented and growing, 

I reach to the leafy lips, I reach to the polish’d breasts 
of melons. 


And as for you life I reckon you are the leavings of 
many deaths. : 
(No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before.) 


He confidently affirms: 


I do not doubt that the passionately-wept deaths of 
young men are provided for, and that the deaths 
of young women and the deaths of little children 
are provided for, 

(Did you think Life was so well provided for, and 
Death, the purpose of all ) ife, is not well provided 
for?) 

I do not doubt that wrecks at sea, no matter what the 
horrors of them, no matter whose wife, child, 
husband, father, lover, has gone down, are pro- 
vided for, to the minutest points, 

I do not doubt that whatever can possibly happen at 
anywhere at any time, is provided for in the in- 
herences of things, 

I do not think Life provides for all and for Time and 
Space, but I believe Heavenly Death provides for 
all. 


Death is to Walt Whitman the shedding of 
certain phases of life. Man is continually dying, as 
he said in the line just quoted, ‘‘No doubt I have died 
myself ten thousand times before.’’ He enlarges 
upon this thought in the poem: 


O living always, always dying! 

O the burials of the past and present, 

O the burials of me past and present, 

O me while I stride ahead, material, visible, imperious 
as ever; 

O me, what I was for years, now dead, (I lament not, I 
am content;) 

O to disengage myself from those corpses of me, which 
I turn and look at where I cast them, 

To pass on, (O living! always living!) and leave the 
corpses behind. 


In the lines entitled ‘‘Portals’” he asks: 


What are those of the known but to ascend and enter 
the Unknown? 
And what are those of life but for Death? 


Walt Whitman might well paraphrase Browning 
to say “Life shows but half, trust God, see all, nor be 
afraid,’’ for he expresses such a conviction in the poem 
“Night on the Prairies,” when he says: 


O I see now that life can not exhibit all to me as the day 
can not, 

I see that I am to wait for what will be exhibited by 
death. 
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So death comes as a call to adventure, an 


Darest thou now, O soul, 

Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 

Where neither ground is for the feet nor any path to 
follow? 


No map there, nor guide, 

Nor voice sounding, nor touch of human hand, 

Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor eyes, are in 
that land. 


I know it not, O soul, 

Nor dost thou, all is a blank before us, 

All waits undream’d of in that region, that inaccessible 
land. 


Till when the ties loosen, 

All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 

Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any bounds 
bounding us. 


‘Then we burst forth, we float, 

In Time and Space, O soul, prepared for them, 

Equal, equipt at last, (O joy! O fruit of all!) them to 
fulfil, O soul. 


ad- 


venture out into an unknown land, but a land rich 
in promise. 


Of course, there is the element of chance in ad- 


All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 
And to die is different from what any one supposes, 
and luckier. 


Has any one supposed it lucky to be born? 
I hasten to inform him or her it is just as lucky to die, 
and I know it. 


venture, but for Walt Whitman, the dice are loaded. 
He knows: 


Adventure often results only in something ugly 


For now it is convey’d to me that you are the purports 
essential, 

That you hide, in these shifting forms of life, for reasons, 
and that they are mainly for you, 

That you beyond them come forth to remain, the real 
reality, 

That behind the mask of materials you patiently wait, 
no matter how long, 

That you will one day perhaps take control of all, 

That you will perhaps dissipate this entire show of ap- 
pearance, 

That may-be you are what it is all for, but it does not 
last so very long, 

But you will last very long, 


So, in “A Song of Joys,” he can say: 

For not life’s joys alone I sing, repeating—the joy of 
death! 

The beautiful touch of Death, soothing and benumbing 
a few moments, for reasons, 

Myself discharging my excrementitious body to be 
burn’d, or render’d to powder, or buried, 

My real body doubtless left to me for other spheres, 

My voided body nothing more to me, returning to the 
purifications, further offices, eternal uses of the 
earth. 


In “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking’ Walt 
Whitman finds himself ‘“‘a man, yet by these tears a 
little boy again.’”’ He has thrown himself upon the 


sands to sing ‘‘a reminiscence song.” At last he 
cries: 
O give me the clew! (it lurks in the night here some- 
where, ) 


O if Iam to have so much, let me have more! 


A word then, (for I will conquer it,) 

The word final, superior to all, 

Subtle, sent up—what is it?—I listen; 

Are you whispering it, and have been all the time, 
you sea waves? 


and repulsive. The adventure of Death is for Walt : ae 
Whitman an adventure toward the beautiful. He Isthatibirom your Ded 


promises: Whereto answering the sea, 


And I will show that whatever happens to anybody it 
may be turn’d to beautiful results, 

And I will show that nothing can happen more beautiful 
than death. 


In “Scented Herbage of My Breast” he sings: 


Death is beautiful from you, (what indeed is finally 
beautiful except death and love?) 

O I think it is not for life I am chanting here my chant of 
lovers, I think it must be for death, 

For how calm, how solemn it grows to ascend to the 
atmosphere of lovers, 

Death or life I am then indifferent, my soul declines 
to prefer, 

(I am not sure but the high soul of lovers welcomes 
death most,) 

Indeed O death, I think now these leaves mean pre- 
cisely the same as you mean, . 


And then he adds: 

Through me shall the words be said to make death 
exhilarating, 

Give me your tone therefore O death, that I may accord 
with it, 

Give me yourself, for I see that you belong to me now 
above all, and cre folded inseparably together, 
you love and death are, 

Nor will I allow you to balk me any more with what I 


was calling life, 


Delaying not, hurrying not, 

Whisper’d me through the night, and very plainly 
before daybreak, : 

Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word death, 

And again death, death, death, death, 

Hissing melodious, neither like the bird nor like my 
arous’d child’s heart, 

But edging near as privately for me rustling at my feet, 

Creeping thence steadily up to my ears and laving me 
softly all over, 

Death, death, death, death. 


Which I do not forget, 

But fuse the song of my dusky demon and brother, 

That he sang to me in the moonlight on Paumanok’s 
gray beach, 

With the thousand responsive songs at random, 

My own songs awaked from that hour, 

And with them the key, the word up from the waves, 

The word of the sweetest song and all songs, 

That strong and delicious word which, creeping to my 
feet, 

(Or like some old crone rocking the cradle, swathed in 
sweet garments, bending aside,) 

The sea whisper’d me. 


He gives us another analogy for life and death in 
the picture of the ploughman. 
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As I watch’d the ploughman ploughing, 

Or the sower sowing in the fields, or the harvester 
harvesting, 

I saw there too, O life and death, your analogies; 

(Life, life is the tillage, and Death is the harvest ac- 
cording.) 


In “The Wound-Dresser’” we have a word pic- 
ture of Walt Whitman moving about among the 
wounded soldiers. There he learns again the gentle, 
kindly ministry of death. He says: 

On, on I go, (open doors of time! open hospital doors!) 

The crush’d head I dress, (poor crazed hand tear not the 

bandage away,) 

The neck of the cavalry-man with the bullet through 

and through I examine, 

Hard the breathing rattles, quite glazed already the eye, 

yet life struggles hard, 
(Come sweet death! be persuaded O beautiful death! 
In mercy come quickly.) 


Akin are these lines to one in another poem ex- 
claiming, “Old age, flowing free with the delicious 
near-by freedom of death.”’ 

Walt Whitman was requested to write a poem to 
accompany a picture by George Inness called ‘The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ He wrote: 


Nay, do not dream, designer dark, 

Thou hast portray’d or hit thy theme entire; 

I, hoverer of late by this dark alley, by its confines, 
having glimpses of it, 

Here enter lists with thee, claiming my right to make a © 
symbol too. 

For I have seen many wounded soldiers die, 

After dread suffering—have seen their lives pass off 
with smiles; 

And I have watch’d the death-hours of the old; and seen 
the infant die; 

The rich, with all his nurses and his doctors; 

And then the poor, in meagreness and poverty; 

And I myself for long, O Death, have breath’d my every 
breath 

Amid the nearness and the silent thought of thee. 


And out of these and thee, 

I make a scene, ason (not fear of thee, 

Nor gloom’s ravines, nor bleak, nor dark—for I do not 
fear thee, 

Nor celebrate the struggle, or contortion, or hard- 
tied knot,) ; 

Of the broad blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, 
rippling tides, and trees and flowers and grass, 
And the low hum of living breeze—and in the midst 

God’s beautiful eternal right hand, 
Thee, holiest minister of Heaven—thee, envoy, usherer, 
guide at last of all, 
Rich, florid, loosener of the stricture-knot eall’d life, 
Sweet, peace‘ul, welcome Death. 


No reference to Walt Whitman’s conception of 
death would be complete, of course, without recalling 
one of his best loved poems in memory of Lincoln, 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.” In 
the midst of a very real and a very deep sorrow he 
sang that poem, embodied in which is a song to Death. 

Come lovely and soothing death, > 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, ; 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 


And for love, sweet love—but praise!! praise! praise 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
come unfalteringly. 


Approach strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing 
the dead, 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments 
and feastings for thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread. 
sky are fitting, - 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful 
night. 


The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose 
voice I-know, 

And the soul turning to thee O vast and well-veil’d 
death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields 
and the prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and the teeming wharves 
and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O death. 


There was, then, no morbidness about Walt 
Whitman’s idea of death, no stimulated, forced ac- 
ceptance of it, but rather a joyous acclaim of it as 
the summation of life here and the beginning of some- 
thing new. Even late in life he could sing: 

Joy, shipmate, joy! 

(Pleas’d to my soul at death I cry,) 

Our life is closed, our life begins, 

The long, long anchorage we leave, 

The ship is clear at last, she leaps! 

She swiftly courses from the shore, 

Joy, shipmate, joy! 
“The Last Invocation” of this confident poet is: 
At the last tenderly, 
From the walls of the powerful fortress’d house, 
From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of 
the well-closed doors, 
Let me be wafted. 


Let me glide noiselessly forth; 

With the key of softness unlock the locks—with a 
whisper, 

Set ope the doors O soul. 


Tenderly—be not impatient, 

(Strong is your hold O mortal flesh. 

Strong is your hold O love.) 

on | me 

Don’t strike your colors to the morrow; for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth. There’s just as many good 
days as bad days, as much fair weather as foul,in the days to 
come. And if a man keeps up heart, he’s all the better for it, 


’ and none the worse when the evil day does come.—George Mac- 


Donald. 
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XXIII. 


The Way of Remembrance * 


Willard C. Selleck 


I stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance. 
—2 Peter 3:1. 


wa HAT a wonderful thing is memory, the 

®| power to reproduce the past! It is part 
of the greater wonder of the mind itself. 
endonasss} Whether we can explain it all or not, by 
the so-called “new psychology” or by any other 
means, we know pretty well what it does for us. It 
constitutes at least one half of life. Daily, hourly, 
our thoughts go back more or less to former experi- 
ences, recent or remote. We recall the scenes and 
situations, the actions and events, the ideas and emo- 
tions, of yesterday, or last year, or many years ago; 
and sometimes these recollections are so vivid that 
they seem almost as fresh as the occurrences of the 
present moment. They are “pictures that hang on 
memory’s wall,” to use Miss Cary’s phrase; and they 
make a very important part of the furnishings of the 
mental rooms in which we live. 

Think what it would mean if we could not re- 
member anything even for a few minutes! Indeed, 
the loss of memory is one of the most pathetic signs of 
the serious breakdown which occasionally overtakes 
gifted and great persons—like Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who went to the funeral of his life-long friend Long- 
fellow, and arose from his chair a second time and 
stepped to the casket to look upon the face of the 
dead poet, and then on the way home said to his 
companion, ‘That was a beautiful man whose funeral 
we attended to-day, but I have forgotten his name.” 
It is a familiar phenomenon to those who are ac- 
quainted with mental diseases, and it shows by how 
slender a thread we maintain our connection with the 
world around us. When that thread snaps, nearly 
all that makes life worth living is gone. Longfellow 
said that “Sunday is the golden clasp that binds the 
days of the week together.” So memory is the 
golden clasp that binds all the experiences of all the 
days into a single book of life for each one of us. 

And that book of life which each one of usis 
writing every moment is interesting or dull, sad or 
joyful, beautiful or terrible, according to what is 
written. Memory is the Recording Angel that now 
and then turns back to an earlier page in the volume 
and lets us see what we have thought or said or done. 
Sometimes those revelations are startlingly clear and 
complete—it is said that drowning men, resuscitated, 
report having remembered in a flash everything they 
ever did. May this be a possible hint of what will 
happen to us when death shall strip away the garment 
of the flesh and we find ourselves “naked and open in 
the sight of him with whom we have to do?” I do 
not know. I am, however, sure that all we experi- 
ence—all we think and feel and do and are—leaves its 
permanent impress upon our being; and we can never 
get away from ourselves. This fact may be either 


—_—__. 


*A sermon preached at Riverside, California, Sunday morn- — 


ing, July 24, 1932. 


very inspiring or very frightful—perhaps both. 
Every day, every hour, every moment, we are writing 
into the story of our life some tiny bit of truth or 
falsehood, good or evil, beauty or ugliness, kindliness 
or ill will, which we ourselves, or maybe others, will 
sometime read with smiles or tears. 

It is often noticed that old people live much in 
the past. It is partly because the principle of ac- 
cumulation holds, so that the longer we live the more 
we have to remember. The experiences of childhood 
and youth make such deep impressions upon our 
plastic nature, plow such deep furrows in the fresh 
brain, that they last through all the years, while later 
occurrences only touch the surface lightly. So the 
old man, in moments of pensiveness, goes fondly back 
to those earlier days and recalls, with deep tenderness, 
in the light of all subsequent happenings, the circum- 
stances and events, the struggles and triumphs or 
failures, the pleasures and griefs, the affections and 
aspirations, the yearnings and the heartaches, the 
sins and the virtues, which made so large a part of his 
life and his world in that far-off time; and he says over 
to himself: 

I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn: 

He never came a wink too soon 
Nor brought too long a day: 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 


I remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 


Or he may love to dwell upon the dear associa- 
tions of by-gone years, and if he can not “talk over old 
times” with others he will quietly and tenderly think 
about them in his solitude, saying: 


Oft in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s year, 
The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
The friends so link’d together 
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I’ve seen around me fall 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but me departed! 

Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


But emphatically it ought not to be a “sad” 
memory, always or mainly. It is a great mistake to 
look upon the past with regret merely because it is 
past and gone. Such is too much our tendency. The 
true “golden age,” either for us individually or for 
the world, is not in the past but in the future. The 
past is indeed sacred, it has left us many and precious 
legacies, but we are to take them and use them in the 
present to get ready for even a better future. Our 
problem is just this, so to use memory, so to make it 
serve us, as to enrich and ennoble character, to over- 
come defects, strengthen every virtue, beautify and 
sanctify our whole soul and body and spirit. The 
psalmist prayed, “So teach us tonumber our days that 
we may get us an heart of wisdom.”’ No man is per- 
fect, no life is altogether unsullied, mistakes and follies 
and sins are more or less common to all of us; but we 
must not let the memory of our shortcomings drag 
us down and hold us back; it is sufficient thoroughly to 
repent us of them, and then try to “bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance,” that is, to do our very best to 
make amends for our wrongdoings wherever possible, 
and resolve henceforth to do right and go straight. 
So shall we learn by profound experience the secret 
of the great and blessed principle of forgiveness, 
which is another name for spiritual recuperation. 


Satan desires us, great and small, 
As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted. 
Not one, however rich or great, 
Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 


But noble souls through dust and heat 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger, 
And, conscious of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 


When once this divine nature within us is awak- 
ened, when our better impulses are stirred, when a 
holy spirit takes command of us, we can go on our 
way rejoicing, being truly helpful to others, and prov- 
ing ourselves fit to be called children of God. Then 
we shall see goodness and beauty, love and gladness, on 
every hand, we shall be able to appreciate all the 
triumphs of the race in the past which we may learn 
about, and the universe will seem to us full of the glory 
of the Lord. Something like this may have been 
what the writer of the text meant when he said, “I 
stir up your pure minds by putting you im remem- 
brance.” é 

Looking backward in this way, we discover that 
memory carries us out beyond ourselves, that its 


function is more than personal, that there is a sense 
in which we may say there is a kind of corporate 
memory or racial memory or world memory. In other 
words, our individual lives come to be linked up with 
the life of the family, the nation, the whole race of 
mankind, and we can truthfully say, ‘“Nothing human 
is foreign to me.” Then the riches of the world lie 
open to us, history becomes a veritable Book of God, 
and with Tennyson we can say: 


Yet I doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns. 


Or with Whittier we can sing: 
Ah, sometimes gleams upon our sight 
Through present wrong the eternal right, 
And step by step since time began 
We see the steady gain of man. 


Such are some of the benefits that may come 
to us “by way of remembrance,” such is the salutary 
office of the wonderful faculty of memory, such are the 
treasures of mind and heart which the passing years 
are storing up for you and me. ‘ 

As I look back over my own life to-day, I am trying 
to apply to myself what the writer of Deuteronomy 
said to Israel, ““Thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God led thee.” “All the way” means 
not only those portions which lay in deep, dark val- 
leys, but equally those which lay along the shining 
heights. Upland and lowland are both needed in a 
country, sunshine and shadow alike minister to grow- 
ing things, and joy and sorrow have each their part 
to play in the development and discipline of the human 
soul. 

I do not want to forget my trials and tribula- 
tions, my griefs and heart-aches, my stupidities and 
blunders and sins; but I do want to remember them 
only to be duly chastened, admonished and corrected 
by them, and to be brought to a deeper consciousness 
of “the Divine Force in the life of the world,” and thus 
to be made more grateful and consecrated. 

Many years ago, at the end of a perfect summer 
day, I stood with two good friends upon the top of 
Mt. Washington. We had come up through heavy 
mists. But now we were above them, the sky was 
clear, and so was the atmosphere around us, while 
below us a billowy sea of clouds was radiant in the 
light of the declining sun. The scene was so tran- 
scendently beautiful that I said to myself, “If dying 
and going into the other world is anything like this, 
how wonderfully blessed it must be!’”’ Even so as we 
stand upon the summit of the years, and see the 
clouds of care and trouble mostly rolling away be- 
neath us, we may find the world very beautiful in 
the golden glow of life’s evening twilight. Then 
shall the path which we have followed so long, and 
“the way of remembrance” by which we recall our 
varied experiences, bring us into a spiritual light that 
is almost as near to heaven as to earth; and we shall 
thus learn something of “the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,” and of the “joy that is 
unspeakable and full of glory.”’ May some por- 
a of this high attainment be granted to us 
all! 
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The Religion of Tolstoy 


Donald Lothrop 


SOLSTOY is an amazing person for several 
! &| reasons. He lived as rich and as full a life, 

Bs| from the worldly point of view, as any man. 
He was wealthy. He moved in the most 
approved circles. His opinions were much sought 
after. He traveled. He knew personally and by 
letter the outstanding men of his generation. He 
was a social success. 

As a military man he could pass muster. He 
was an officer in the largest army in Europe. He had 
seen service on several fronts. 

Then as a writer he is one of the greatest of all 
time. His novel, “War and Peace,” is, in its field, 
unsurpassable. Anna Karenina is, at least for 
women, immortal. Tolstoy was a great artist. 
There breathes through his works the living spirit 
of men. 

Yet all these accomplishments do not include his 
greatest. There have been other men who have done 
well. They have arrived, lived richly, fought cour- 
ageously upon the field of battle, have written mas- 
terpieces which are immortal. Tolstoy is truly great 
not because of these things. Tolstoy is great because 
he did not stop with them. He asked the question: 
What for? To what end is it that I labor? Of what 
avail is all this show and glamour? 

Thinking on those things he was brought once 
more to the gospel of Jesus—a gospel which had been 
sipped into his soul with the milk of his mother, but 
which for years he had passed by on the other side. 
Coming with all sincerity and an open heart to the 
message of Jesus, he rediscovered it as a thirsty desert 
traveler comes to a sparkling spring. He drinks and 
drinks deep. Thus did Tolstoy drain to the last 
dregs the teachings of the Son of Man. He rose from 
his knees a new man ready to live as a disciple. And 
so he did. Tolstoy is great because he fought his 
way through to the truly Christian life. He is amaz- 
ing, the most amazing man of the nineteenth century, 
because he was one of the few in all the centuries 
since Jesus—and the only genius judging from the 
worldly doctrine—to live out the literal teachings of 
the Nazarene. 

The first part of our subject is concerned with the 
dilemma which confronted Tolstoy. Like all men he 
was faced with the burden of inevitable death. This 
but intensified his feeling that life as lived by large 
groups of people was a show and farce, a striving 
after vain things. He deprecated all his work, his 
society, his art, his riches. He was brought to the 
very point of suicide by his brooding. He would feel 
a noose around his neck and he would dream that he 
was about to die. Life for him had lost its meaning. 
He had no goal or purpose, no steadying influence. It 
seemed as if he were in a boat with oars. These oars 
he would use with a frenzy, at one time to row down 
stream, later against the river’s course. He had 
forgotten that there was a shore and that there was 
a particular place toward which he might row. 

Life for thousands of men was like that. Cast on 
the rivers of water, with strong arms, two good oars, 


and a comfortable boat, yet with no place to go. 

Then it was that he discovered that principle of 
life which has been known to the world’s great—to 
Confucius, to Buddha, to Socrates and to Jesus. 
That principle is the renunciation of the personal 
life, in the service of humanity, in the life of man. 
“He that would find his life—must lose it.” This 
teaching saves men. It is the only way by which 
men can live. To try to struggle against it is like 
commanding the tides to cease. It is a law of life 
as binding as is the law of-gravitation. 

Tolstoy saw this truth. To him it was a light 
which shone in a dark night. It had saved others, 
himself it would also save. But Tolstoy knew his 
world. He recalled, to his astonishment, that this 
doctrine was known by thousands of men. It was 
believed by them. It was reverenced in books, in 
pageantry, song and music. Men knew that it was 
true doctrine. Yet they did not obey. 

Thus does he come to that dilemma to which all 
sincere people must come. For our age particularly it 
has a familiar ring. That dilemma is the utter con- 
flict between belief and practice. He finds men be- 
lieving yet not doing. 

He goes to his church and listens to the sweet 
words of a beloved priest—the words of love, fellow- 
ship, neighborliness. He hears the command, thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not judge. Out in the world 
men kill, mass murder is sanctified, men judge, spite 
reigns. Men do not practise what they believe. 
This conflict is clearly presented in this story which 
he tells: 

One day while walking near the gates of a certain 
palace he saw a beggar pleading for food. Soon 
came a red-faced soldier on the run. The beggar, 
hearing the familiar footsteps, made off for parts 
unknown. Tolstoy stopped and asked a question: 

“Do you know how to read?” 

“Yes, why do you ask?” 

“Have you read the New Testament?” 

“T have.” 

“And do you remember the words, ‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him?’ ” 

Tolstoy goes on: “I repeated the passage. He 
remembered it and heard me to the end, and I saw 
that he was uneasy. Two passers-by stopped and 
listened. The grenadier seemed to be troubled that 
he should be condemned for doing his duty in driving 
away persons as he was ordered to do. He was con- 
fused, and evidently sought for an excuse. Suddenly a 
light flashed in his dark eyes; he looked at me over his 
shoulder, as if he were about to move away. 

“ “And have you read the military regulation?’ 
he asked. 

“T said that I had not read it. 

“*Then don’t speak to me,’ said the grenadier, 
with a triumphant wag of the head, and buttoning up 
his tunic he marched gallantly away to his post. 
He was the only man that I ever met who had solved, 
with an inflexible logic, the question which eternally 
confronted me in social relations, and which rises con- - 
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tinually before every man who calls himself a Chris- 
tian.” 

There, in this situation, is the whole dilemma, the 
whole conflict between the doctrine of the world and 
the doctrine of the spirit. Tolstoy sees the world 
organized upon the principle of strife, war, and judg- 
ment. Thousands are employed in the service of 
Mammon. The whole arrangement and organiza- 
tion of society is such that it leads men away from 
Jesus in their daily life. In “My Religion” Tolstoy 
writes: “ .... how much more simple it would be to 
arrange and organize life conformable to Christ’s law, 
and then to pray for tribunals, massacres and wars 
.... than it is to organize for wars, tribunals, and 
massacres, and then to pray for peace, love, and 
brotherhood.” ‘Thus,’ he writes, “I came to under- 
stand how my error arose. It arose from... 
confessing Christ in words and rejecting him in real- 
ity.” 

We now come to the second aspect of our subject 
—Tolstoy’s attitude toward the Church. 

The Church professes to teach the message of 
Jesus, which is the doctrine of love. Yet the Church 
has actually led men to strife, to divisions. How, 
out of a gospel of unity, can come to civilization the 
divisions of the sects? Here he makes what, to him, 
is an astounding discovery. He finds what amounts 
to a nullification by exception. That is, the laws 
which Jesus spoke from time to time are stated in the 
catechisms and doctrines of the Churches, but under 
each one exceptions are made. Specific cases are 
given to illustrate when the teaching is to be obeyed 
and when it is not to be obeyed. ‘Tolstoy finds, after 
he gets through his analysis, that the teachings of 
Jesus are garbled beyond all recognition. They are 
made to mean the opposite of what he said. 

The scholarship of the churches, the learned men, 
the scribes and philosophers, all use their intellect and 
their learning to justify and to rationalize the ethics, 
morality, and practises of the day, rather than to 
preach and to teach the message of truth. These 
men hide behind their mantles, their robes, their 
authority, and after culling out the wheat from the 
teachings of the Son of Man they toss to a thirsty 
and hungry world the empty chaff, the empty shells 
devoid of meaning and of purpose. 

These teachings we are told are ideals. They are 
good as ideals. They are to be revered, but not to 
be used as personal guides to action. Men are not 
expected to make the effort to work them out. Hu- 
man nature, the world, being what they are, one 
would commit suicide to practise these al] too beauti- 
ful and divine teachings of the Lord. 

Thus has the Church failed. It has elevated the 
person of Jesus, the Son of Man, into a God, and 
with him the teachings have become divine. So 
divine, in fact, that they can not be practised by evil 
and mortal men upon this passing and transient 
planet. Hence ceremonials, sacraments, beliefs, take 
the place of the living sacrifice of men and the sin- 
cerity which comes of making the effort to live ac- 
cording to the true principle of life. 

Tolstoy finds the organized Church a place where 
men escape from reality, where quietism prevails. 
Men take refuge in it—like children who run behind 
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the skirts of mother. Men flee from life to come to 
rest. Out from the sweat and grime of mortal life 
men gather to sip the nectar of illusion. Hence it is 
that he does not wonder that the teachings of Jesus 
are not practised by many men. How can they be 
unless men do what Jesus commanded—go out unto 
the highways and byways of life—out into the world 
and live and not run away? He told us to carry the 
life of the spirit into all the mazes of life’s experiences. 
“Hide not thy light beneath a bushel but place it 
upon a hilltop.” Bring light and goodness and truth 
tomen. Jesus did not mark off a section of the world 
for his teachings to be practised. The world was his 
country and the Samaritans were his neighbors. 

Men study the laws of the universe. They de- 
velop explanations of life, philosophies, theologies— 
but what are all these when there is no genuine life 
to illuminate them? Men must live first by doing 
the will—by knowing the laws of life and then har- 
nessing them to the deed. 

Tolstoy says that this is hard. It is difficult, yet 
the other way, the way of the world, is more than 
difficult. It is“plain tragedy. He writes: “In my 
own life (an exceptionally happy one, from a worldly 
point of view), I can reckon up as much suffering 
caused by following the doctrine of the world as many 
a martyr has endured for the doctrine of Jesus. All 
the most painful moments of my life—the orgies and 
duels in which I took part as a student, the wars in 
which I have participated, the diseases that I have 
endured, and the abnormal and unsupportable con- 
ditions under which I now live—all these are only so 
much martyrdom exacted by fidelity to the doctrine 
of the world.’”’ And what of those who have fared 
less well? Thirty millions of men have perished in 
wars, fought on behalf of the doctrine of the world; 
thousands of millions of beings have perished, crushed 
by a social system organized on the principle of the 
doctrine of the world. . . . You will find, perhaps to 
your surprise, that nine-tenths of all human suffering 
endured by men is useless, and ought not to exist— 
that, in fact, the majority of men are martyrs to the 
doctrine of the world.” 

The doctrine of Jesus—hard, you say? How 
much harder the doctrine of the world! 

Thus are we led to the third aspect of our sub- 
ject, namely, the cardinal points of the religion of 
Tolstoy. 

First—faith comes with living. Faith comes not 
while sauntering down the softly-cushioned paths of 
some dream garden, faith is forged by actual contact 
and struggle with the problems of life. Tolstoy, cut 
off from this necessity, with a life of ease, with the 
daily round of purely social activity, was left without 
an enduring interest. Faith became not a fact but 
a problem. No wonder the thought of suicide and of 
the vanity of life possessed him. There are thou- 
sands like him cut off from the real world. However, 
Tolstoy looked around him once more and there he 
saw millions of men who lived with no thought that 
life was evil—with no fear of death, with no impulse 
to extinguish life. These millions were forging their 
faith in the goodness of life by living in it, by contact 
with work, the woods, the air, with children and with 
love. Faith for them was not a problem—it came in 
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the course of the day, it came as a by-product of vital 
and homely interest. 

The second cardinal point in the religion of Tol- 
stoy is that God is not a matter of belief. The in- 
tellectual God is non-existent for him. For him, 
God is discovered in life. He writes: “To know God 
and to live are one. God is life.” “Live to seek 
God and life will not be without God.” 

Thus is belief not static. It is not something to 
which one comes and stays. Not a measurement by 
which to rule out the sheep from the goats and brothers 
from the communion table. Belief in God is a process 
—it is a questing, a search. When the effort to find 
God ceases then belief ceases. It is still-born and 
dead. 

To find God one must live and search—to build, 
step by step, a slow but enduring chain of values 
which illuminate the single life from the light of 
others. 

Then the third cornerstone in Tolstoy’s religion 
is that reason is a guide to life. The great teachers of 
all time have taught that only by reason, by wisdom, 
can man know his nature and discover and lay out 
rules and guide himself to happy and eternal life. 
Reason discovers purposes and goals toward which to 
struggle. It shows man his true nature behind the 
shadows, the reality behind the illusion. 

Tolstoy writes: “But reason, which illuminates 
our life and impels us to modify our actions, is not an 
illusion, and its authority can never be denied. To 
obey reason in the pursuit of good is the substance of 
Christ’s teachings, it is reason itself, and we can not 
deny reason by the use of reason.” 

He goes on to tell us that some men teach that 
it is superfluous to think of the light that is in us— 
that it should not be spoken of. “We must, say the 
believers, study the three persons of the Trinity; we 
must know the nature of each of these persons, and 
what sacraments we ought to perform or not perform, 
for the salvation of men depends, not on our own 
efforts, but on the Trinity and the regular performance 
of the sacraments.” 

Some philosophers tell us that man’s lot is bound 
up with certain external, uncontrollable laws, and that 
it is useless for men to try to improve their lot. 

These fellows forget that there are laws of man 
which help him to do the very thing which they deny. 
Thus, to Tolstoy, this point of view of the believers 
and of the false scientists is the negation of the prophets 
and of reason. For reason is the light in man which 
uses knowledge and which whittles out of experience 


the very methods and laws by which man may create’ 


and live the good life. ‘To depend upon the forces 
which are imagined to be working for man in their 
due and leisurely time is the height of absurdity, the 
mark of insanity. Tolstoy says that this attitude of 
both the theologian and the pseudo-scientist will be 
the ‘prolific subject for the hilarity and pity” of 
future generations. 

No! Man must take up arms against a sea of 
troubles, he must do, himself, the will of the Father, 
he must obey the commands of the Son of Man, and 
of the light of reason which shines in his own soul. 
No one will come to his aid and no thing, either, if 
men do not first aid themselves. 


The fourth and last cornerstone of the religion of 
Tolstoy is that true happiness, joy, peace, and life 
eternal come only by way of the renunciation of the 
personal life for life in humanity and God. 

He writes: “Every notion of a personal life not 
based upon the renunciation of self, the service of 
humanity, of the Son of Man, is a phantom which 
vanishes at the first application of reason. I can not 
doubt my personal life will perish, but the life of the 
world (lived) according to the will of the Father will 
not perish, and that identification with it gives-:me the 
possibility of salvation.” 

We receive our life from others. We live by 
others. We receive the traditions, the knowledge, the 
love and labor of others. Thus. with inevitable logic 
we must, in order to be in harmony with that process, 
live for others and through others. We must seek 
God, not for ourselves, but for all men. 

Here we have the fourfold way of Tolstoy—faith 
in life, the search and discovery of God, the use of 
reason as a guide to life, and the renunciation of per- 
sonal life for the life in mankind—through these do 
we come to that satisfying life which is the life 
eternal. 

After all, what is this? It is the religion of Jesus. 
The teachings of the Son of Man stripped of the 
heresies which the scribes and pharisees of the ages 
have pasted on to the purity of the gospels. Trying 
to suit the Master to the ways of the world, they have 
degraded him and misshaped him into an ugly thing. 
They have tried to bring Jesus to the level of the 
standard of the world rather than men to the level of 
the “way, the truth, and the life.” 

This man, Tolstoy, armed with the breastplate 
of the truth, went out into the world and lived this 
life which Jesus had taught. He returned good for 
evil, love for hate, he would kill no man, even though 
he was commanded to do so by the powers of darkness, 
he renounced his personal life, he lost himself in his 
work, he sold what he had and gave to the poor, he 
judged no man, and he neither paid another nor per- 
mitted another to so judge for him. Compared to his 
old life, this new life was much easier because he was 
naa He was in unity with himself and his fel- 
Ows. 

The strife, the pride, the vanity, self-seeking, 
were gone from him, and as he looked out upon the 
world he saw that it was good because he saw the real 
world which Jesus himself saw and revealed to us. 
The world was good because he was good. 

Who can deny that this life is easier? Certainly, 
as we look over our past lives, the times when we were 
unhappy, miserable, and ready to die were the times 
when our pride was injured, when some secret aim of 
self-satisfaction was destroyed, when some false hope 
was blasted. The times when we were happy and 
full of joy and peace were when, though bleeding 
from a‘cut at the heart, it was for a good cause, a 
generous deed. 

All physical suffering which comes to those who 
work for high causes, for the good of all men, is. 
but the music which makes glad the heart. The 
soul sings even at the point of death when the life 
which is ebbing away at each pulse-throb has served 
the cause of love. 
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God’s Water Ousel--‘Justified by Faith” 


George Lawrence Parker 


, a have you read the description of him by 
AA) John Muir? 

NZI) I sat one summer day by a roaring 
waterfall in California in a ravine among the High 
Sierras not far from Truckee. The stream poured it- 
self in tumult over the high jagged precipice, sending 
spray up the walls in vaporous sunlit clouds. Not 
a great waterfall like those of the Yosemite, yet in its 
smaller way quite as majestic and beautiful. The 
roar of it was a deep and swelling orchestra, and 
through the spray the sun shot its thousand rain- 
bows. 

Then suddenly, as if from the very midst of the 
caverned storm, I heard the clear voice of the water 
ousel! And soon I saw his tiny body right in front of 
the cataract, poised, then darting down the ravine, 
then returning again to face the falls and sing his 
loudest into its very throat, matching his power 
against its power. 

And the water ousel won the contest! For as 
long as he sang I heard him far above the orchestra 
of the stronger waters. The louder they uttered their 
titanic notes the louder rose his single silvery voice 
above them! His music conquered! 

To-day mankind stands before a roar of pent-up 
waters. Over some hidden precipice, down through an 
unexplored ravine, all the controlled forces of his- 
tory seem to be rushing to some unknown goal, to a 
sea we know not of. For the moment we stand as 
observers, hearing the roar, watching the spray of 
loosened thought, custom, and faith as it rises up 
from the depth, wondering as we see our ancient 
treasure pouring onward to some new destiny. 

And we ourselves do not know how long it will be 
before we are caught by the stream and sent onward 
to new fate. The permanent ideas of God, of man, of 
human society, of righteousness, of truth and of life 
and immortality seem to be carried downward and 
forward in a torrent; and, almost like huge pieces of 
debris or logs caught in the flood, many a precious 
thing sweeps past our wondering eyes. 

Yes, our eyes must be not only wondering but 
exceeding tearful if we are beholders on the shore, 
spectators of a cataclysmic movement of faith’s 
loosened stream! And our song can only be, “By the 
waters of Babylon we sat down and wept; how shall 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 

* But if we are water ousels of God our place is out 
in the roar, out in the tempest’s rising spray, out in 
the ravine where the waters pour their mighty or- 
chestration. 

For out there the water ousel of God has no won- 
dering or weeping eyes. Those eyes are all aglow 
with the colors of the thousand rainbows, afire with 
the sun as it shoots through the million beads and 
fountains of confusion. The water ousel of God 
sings triumphantly because he rejects the safe post of 
a spectator from the shore and makes himself part 
and parcel of the flood and storm. — ' 

And above the roar his voice rises as he sings it 


q ae AVE you heard the water ousel sing? And 
1 
DK 


squarely in the face of the thing that would over- 
whelm him if it could. 

The water ousel of God sings by the instinct of 
victory born in him. This spiritual man, for he is 
the water ousel of God, can not tell you why he sings. 
Long ago he, or some remote ancestor, found that 
many a creed has dashed itself to pieces over that 
precipice. But his own song goes on, none the less. 
Long ago he saw dogmas and definitions of God hurled 
to destruction in that resistless flood, but above the 
crash he lifts his voice, for never yet has he seen God 
himself caught as debris in that crashing storm. So 
the water ousel of God sings his instinctive certainties 
above the orchestra of destruction. 

And instinct is not the only source of the song of 
the water ousel of God. 

Experience has taught him as much as or more 
than instinct. 

This waterousel of God once knew that a flood 
of hate let loose among men in “a thing called war’ 
would work havoc, and that in its turbid flow men 
would see their dearest possessions carried away 
like driftwood. 

But none believed the water ousel of God, until 
now. And now he can not stay the waters of de- 
struction, but he can sing in their confusion his note 
of assurance. And he does sing! For the ruin is not 
God’s handiwork but man’s. 

The water ousel of God is but singing out that his 
faith has justified itself. 

This water ousel of God, the spiritual man, once 
learned from experience as well as from instinct that 
selfishness embodied in persons and in economics 
would break all barriers, would clutch mankind at 
the throat and hurl him into cavernous darkness 
and despair. 

And now that this very thing has come to pass 
the water ousel sings out there in the face of it all his 
unconquerable song of hope. He prates not like 
one who says “I told you so,” nor does he place his 
tiny body against the stream as though unaided he 
could chain it again to obedience. 

No! He sings into the throat of ruin to bid men 
look up into the sunlight and see God shining, to bid 
them go down where the waters settle and there 
catch the new power and there build their new ideals, 
a city of God at the mouth of a new river. 

The water ousel of God finds that his faith is 
justified. And so he sings! 

Experience taught the water ousel of God that 
courage and love are the only realities. And now he 
sees all the spectators on the crumbling shores crying 
out for courage and love. 

And so he sings out in midstream to tell them to 
come and see; and when they trust the flood as he 
trusts it they too will sing, for then and then only will 
they know courage and love. 

He is justified by his faith, this water ousel of 
God, this spiritual man; for he has lived with the hid- 
den chaos of man’s nature, and well has he known 
that if God were left out of that chaos there would be 
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no voice to say “Let there be light.’”’ He sings out 
there to invite men to see that only as they unite with 
God in saying “Let there be light” can light really 
come. 

The catastrophe does not deceive the water ousel 
of God. He has a vast distinction from those who 
are deceived. He knows that it is not God who has 
made the wreckage, but man himself. 

And so he sings above the noise and summons us 
to venture the unknown until in it we find both our- 
selves and God. 

The louder the water orchestrates, the louder 
sounds his solo. 

He is justified by faith. 

For his instinct has learned from experience, and 
his experience has approved his instinct. 

The water ousel of God, this spiritual man, can 
not do otherwise than sing. For a changing world 
has always been God’s chief opportunity, and out of 
new timber lands He hews His beams for the new 
city, while over the crash of old debris and over the 
ealdron of foaming waters He shines in everlasting 
many-rainbowed truth! 

* * * 


FOXBORO BELLS, ETC. 
Asa M. Bradley 


I have referred to the Orthodox bell as having an aggressive 
sound. We say ‘orthodox,’ for in those old days we knew no 
other name; ‘‘Bethany Congregational’ hadn’t been discovered. 
This Orthodox bell was different from the others; the Baptist 
and Universalist bells were sort of conciliatory, but this came at 
you with a snap. I don’t know why, probably because the 
janitor was available, but this Orthodox bell invariably was the 
first to speak, to be followed in order by the Baptist and Uni- 
versalist. During the war these bells made a lot of noise. News 
would come from the front, the bells would ring furiously, and 
people would start for the Common to learn what it was all 
about. 

Another custom, now disappeared—the bells were rung 
when there was a death. First, a ringing to attract attention; 
second, tolling strokes, twice three if the deceased were a woman, 
three times three if a man; third, tolling the age of the deceased. 
As nearly every one in those days was associated with some 
church (however remotely), the ringing of the Orthodox, Baptist 
or Universalist bell, the sex and the age, would give a fair idea 
of who had gone. 

“What is exaggeration?’ I was expected to answer, but 
the word was too big for me. The question was repeated, and 
Ed Dickerman answered, ‘“‘Tellin’ things bigger’n they be.” 
It was after Father had gone to a new settlement, but the family 
had not yet moved. A small group which had been identified 
with the Orthodox church, seeing an opportunity, had discovered 
that they were Unitarian, and that Unitarians and Universalists 
were as alike as possible, and had come in and captured the Uni- 
versalist parish meeting, bid up the desirable pews, thus making 
those who had held them for years pay a large advance or lose 
them, to subside in the end and take a few of the very cheapest 
seats back on one of the side aisles by the door. They had the 
minister all ready to step in the day Father stepped out. This 
went on for two or three years, and then they faded out of the 
picture, not leaving a very big dent behind them. The minister 
as I remember him was very likable. He had a pleasant way of 
talking to the Sunday school every Sunday. This “‘exaggera- 
tion” question was a fair sample of one of his openings; only this 
time I failed him. He moved his family into the Doolittle 
tenement as soon as we vacated. 

The Norfolk County Association met at Foxboro. There 
were ten Universalist ministers gathered in the Doolittle sitting- 


room, and things were boiling. The occasion, the Rev. Olympia 
Brown, who wasn’t there. That morning Mrs. Doolittle had 
crossed the hall into our rooms, looking very solemn, and said to 
Mother, ‘‘Do you know, they say that Limpy Brown is coming.” 
And she came. She had lately been ordained, few of our minis- 
ters had met her, and none had any clear idea what they were go- 
ing to do about it. 

J. G. Adams was to preach that evening, and he took Father 
to one side. He thought it no more than courtesy to a new 
minister in the Association to invite her into the pulpit, but 
“chow would the brethren take it?”’ I well recall Father’s laugh- 
ing reply: “It’s my pulpit, and you’re the preacher; and I don’t 
see as any one else has anything to say about it. If I were in 
your place I would do as I liked.”” Which he had done, ushering 
her into the pulpit to conduct devotions. And now it was being 
threshed over. One—he later left us to go to the Episcopalians— 
was fairly vitriolic. For a woman to minister! ‘Degraded the 
sacred office, and desecrated the sanctuary.”’ He taking it so 
seriously, the others jumped on him, all except Father; he sat 
back in a favorite attitude when he was enjoying things immense- 
ly as an innocent by-sitter, but he said never a word. I never 
heard a man get such a jollying. Finally he admitted that he 
would go to hear a woman preach “‘out of curiosity, but with no 
sense of attending a religious service.” 

J think the whole ten slept under that roof that night, be- 
tween the two families. It was off season, the straw works were 
shut down, and the Doolittles had their home practically to 
themselves. Olympia was entertained elsewhere. 

The main thing I remember about her was a pair of ex- 
tensively flowing lace undersleeves. The church was packed 
to capacity and the atmosphere was vibrant as Dr. Adams 
ushered her into the pulpit. The hoop-skirt question, which 
had figured so largely at the remodeling of the church, here be- 
came serious. It was a somewhat delicate task to get a full- 
sized hoop-skirt into the pulpit; however, she did it as gracefully 
as possible. I don’t remember ever seeing her again. 

But that session of the Norfolk Association was interesting. 

* * * 
IS A MORAL CODE SUFFICIENT?* 
W. W. Warner 


Owe no man anything, but to love one another; 
for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. Ro- 
mans 13 : 8. 


Thomas Huxley said, ‘“‘The deepest sin against the human 
mind is to believe things without evidence.’ Religious be- 
liefs, for the most part, have been founded, not on carefully 
weighed evidence, but on uncriticised desire, ecstatic experience, 
and false logic. It is better to have fewer beliefs than to have 
so many that are not true. A creed based upon a multitude of 
unproved theories is a house of straw on shifting sand. The 
modern thought on matters of religion is that they should be 
greatly simplified. Instead of a peace that passeth under- 
standing, man wants a peace that is both understandable and 
practical. The religions of the past have been so complicated 
as to be beyond the comprehension of the average man. 

The Book of Leviticus contains approximately twenty-six 
thousand words. These, together with the Ten Commandments, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the mythical miracles accorded to 
Jesus, and the Apostles’ Creed, form the basis for the religion 
of the average orthodox Christian. It is little wonder that our 
young people, just out of high school and college, show such a 
marked disinterest in matters of religion. 

Thinking men no longer accept the doctrine that our na- 
tures are rooted in infamy and that the desires of the flesh are 
cunning traps set by Satan, with God’s permission, to undo us. 
They believe that sin is misdirected energy, and that there is no 
Devil but fear, and that the universe is planned for good. The 
man who lives for the present, forgetful of the past and unafraid 


*A sermon preached in the First Universalist Church of 
Kent, Ohio, on July 24, 1932, observed as Laymen’s Sunday. 
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of the future, is the man of wisdom. Living up to one’s best at 
all times is simple, safe, and practical. It is the good way of 
life. Do not depend on a death-bed repentance as being suf- 
ficient to your needs. Practise the Golden Rule daily. 

Our own Universalist Church has made an honest effort to 
simplify religion. It has succeeded in reducing the articles of 
faith to five in number. Recent discussions seem to indicate 
the possibility of a further simplification. It is my personal 
opinion that the time is not far distant when the present five 
articles will be replaced with a single statement, emphasizing 
four words, the Brotherhood of Man, ‘“‘for he that loveth another 
hath fulfilled the law.” To criticise is easy, but it is my thought 
that religion would be further advanced, more stabilized and of 
greater importance to the human race to-day, if the founders of 
the faith had started with a few simple moral precepts and then 
had added from time to time such other items as may have 
proved of value after a thorough trial. 

Man seems to have been extremely inconsistent in his 
thinking on the matter of religion. In the arts and sciences he 
started at the bottom, but on the question of religion he seems to 
have started at the top. He accepted as fact the most notorious- 
ly inconsistent hypothesis that man has ever been guilty of in- 
venting. This has made it necessary for the succeeding genera- 
tions to undergo the exceedingly slow process of eliminating 
these false theories. The process has done away with such the- 
ories as eternal damnation, witchcraft, the fall of man, the sac- 
rifice for sin, the resurrection of the body, the immaculate con- 
ception, and so on down to the climax of man’s error in religion, 
the Apostles’ Creed. Through the persistent efforts and per- 
sonal sacrifices of a small group of clear thinking, liberal-minded 
men and women there has, during the past century and a half, 
been a slow but gradual trend toward a simplified religion. We 
are slowly coming to adopt a moral code as a sufficient basis for 
our religious needs. There are many obstacles, however, that 
will have to be overcome. It is reported that the sanitary 
engineers, cleaning up the Panama Canal Zone by destroying 
the disease-bearing mosquitoes, had difficulty persuading a 
priest to remove from the doorway of his church a basin of holy 
water that was alive with larvae. Yes, it will take a long time 
to break down all of the age-old beliefs and superstitions. Learned 
men and women no longer believe that earthquakes and floods 
and pestilence are the results of the wrath of an angry God; but 
there are still many who hesitate to accept a simple moral code 
as the all-sufficient in religion. The evolution is slow but the 
final result is inevitable. 

The question may be raised, and properly, whether there 
will be a need for the church in its present form after we have 
learned the simplicity and real meaning of religion. This, in 
my opinion, depends largely upon the future trend of our in- 
stitutions of learning and other organizations of a public and 
semi-public nature. If these institutions adopt a proper course 
of training, covering the period in the child’s life from four to 
eighteen years, there will probably be little need for the church. 
This time, however, lies a considerable distance in the future and 
will no doubt be solved with little difficulty when the time ar- 
rives. At present the church is of paramount importance to our 
race. Our children need its moral influence and the lessons 
that it teaches about things that are essential to the full life. 

This is the immediate task of tre liberal church. In order 
that we may do our work effectively it is necessary that we be 
liberal in deed, as well asin word. Our ministers jn their pulpits 
and our teachers in the church schools should teach a liberal re- 
ligion that is true to its name. We must guard diligently against 
teaching anything of a supernatural nature. The day of miracles 
is past, and should be forever forgotten. If we have any among 
us who by reason of their early training are confused in mind 
over the prevalent contradictions in the faith of our fathers, we 
owe it to them to explain the beauty and simplicity of the liberal 
religion. By a careful and intelligent explanation of our liberal 
views we eliminate all refuse, all impurity, all dross, and leave 
only the pure gold. The gold of brotherly love, the gold of true 
friendships, man’s priceless heritage. : 


‘ wife and baby. 


The story is told of a rich bachelor lawyer in San Francisco 
who had a Chinese servant, named Sam. Sam and his master 
had lived together for fifteen years. The servant knew the 
wants of his employer as though he were his other self. If 
there were to be guests, one or one hundred, Sam was told the 
number, that was all, and everything was provided. This ser- 
vant was cook, valet, watchman and friend. The lawyer grew 
to have a deep affection for his friend. He paid him a good 
salary and tried to devise other ways of showing gratitude for 
faithfulness. But one morning as Sam poured his master’s 
coffee, he said quietly, “Next week I leave you.’”’ The lawyer 
thought it was because of the salary, but Sam assured him that 
this was not the reason. Finally, after considerable query on the 
part of the lawyer, Sam made this explanation: “I go to China, 
my brother he inprison. Heyoung, twenty-six, I fifty. He have 
In China they take any man same family, to 
die. I go to China, give my money to my brother. He live, 
Idie.”’ ‘For he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.”’ 

Two important factors enter every man’s life—heredity and 
environment. Both are directly affected, either for good or ill, 
by the moral code that may be in force during the life of the in- 
dividual. Heredity is a difficult problem, but its influence can 
eventually be corrected by the intelligent observance of the laws 
of eugenics. Environment is fundamentally a question of 
morality. Individuals who go through life suffering from disease 
and bodily pain ‘are seldom cheerful. On the other hand, per- 
sons born of healthy parents and in good physical condition are 
usually good-natured and reasonably happy. The latter con- 
dition can not be brought about by prayer, or by faith in a super- 
natural being. It can be made a reality by observing a sensible 
moral code. 

The question of birth control was very ably presented by 
our minister several months ago in his sermon entitled, ‘“The 
Frontiers of Religion.’”’ This is only one phase of the moral code, 
but it is an important one. Ordinary intelligence teaches us 
that a nation of happy and prosperous people can never result 
from the propagation of morons. Certain religious organiza- 
tions are trying to discourage the free and open discussion of this 
important question, but progress is being made through the 
efforts of some of our more courageous instructors in institutions 
of higher learning. Disease and suffering are being lessened; 
the length of human life is being increased; epidemics of con- 
tagious diseases that have swept multitudes of human lives from 
the face of the earth are being stamped out. This is being 
accomplished, not by prayer, or the laying on of hands, or fasting, 
or prostrating ourselves against a wailing-wall, but by intelligent 
co-operation between those engaged in science and in the study 
of medicine. Epidemics are usually started either through 
carelessness or through ignorance. Either one is a trespass 
against the moral code by which we should live. Ignorance in 
matters of religion has caused untold millions to suffer. 

In conclusion let me summarize briefly the things that I 
have tried to say. We should not believe blindly. We should 
not be influenced by man-made creeds. We should not labor 
under the delusion that we can rob our neighbor and expect a 
last minute pardon, as is suggested in the story of the thief on 
the cross. We must use our talents and influence in trying to 
simplify and clarify religion. We should aid in every reasonable 
way the effort to establish a religion based on a moral code rather 
than on a guess as to the nature of future life. We should so 
live each day that we can look our neighbor in the face at even- 
tide and say, “I have been your friend to-day.” 

When we can say with the poet, 

“TI would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer;, 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 


“T would be friend of all—the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift;’” 
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when we have said this, and when the sun is dying in the west, 
and the dew is falling on the grass, and the waterlily closes for 
the night, and the song-bird eases her melody, then shall the 
consciousness say to the spirit, about to start its voyage out into 
the limitless space of our glorious universe, “I have lived a good 


life.” 
* * * 


THE DIVIDENDS OF UNSELFISHNESS HAVE NOT 
SHRUNK 


Events of the years that have succeeded America’s “peak 
of prosperity” in 1929, have proved to the least thoughtful 
among us that the material things of life may be suddenly swept 
away by disaster. Security believed to be life-long is put in 
jeopardy by the loss of position and the curtailment of income. 
Yet there has been no shrinking in the dividends paid by unself- 
ish service; no declination in the par value of neighborly kindness. 
If the depression has done nothing else, it has brought home the 
fact that we are all recruits in the great army of human brother- 
hood, to fight misfortune in whatever guise it may be found. 

In our own country for more than fifty years the American 
Red Cross has been the buffer between disaster and its victims. 
Whether the shocks and scars have been the result of war or 
pestilence, fire or flood, nature’s malevolence or man’s mistakes, 
her banner has meant to every sufferer surcease of pain, mitiga- 
tion of misfortune and the chance to rebuild his shattered for- 
tunes. The American Red Cross to-day is the recognized social 
force equipped to grapple with the vast and complicated prob- 
lems growing out of our present economic situation. 

Authorized by Congress as the national relief agency of the 
United States, it has become the articulation of every impulse 
of generosity and practical Good Samaritanism of the American 
people for the stricken of all lands. In this period of national 
distress, more than in any previous era, it is our own citizens to 
whom the American people are asked to minister through their 
Red Cross. Already the record of its relief activities in the 
three years past is lustrous with accomplishment. 

In twenty-three states where the long drought of 1930-31 
had reduced millions of our fellow citizens to abject want, the 
immediate succor in the form of food and clothing supplied by 
the Red Cross was later supplemented by the distribution of more 
than 300,000 packages of garden seed, enough to cover 100,000 
acres. Each package weighed four pounds and contained nine- 
teen varieties of the best, tested seed, sufficient to give each family 
receiving one a quarter acre of vegetables. Side by side with the 
seed distribution was carried on a country-wide canning project, 
with every housewife urged to can the surplus harvest for winter 
needs. Wherever instruction was needed in homes unused to 
this form of conservation, the Red Cross led the way in setting 
up local centers where experts of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Red Cross Nutrition Service gave daily 
demonstrations in canning fruits and vegetables. 

Again when drought and insect pests destroyed the crops 
in North and South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska and Wash- 
ington, the Red Cross came to the rescue, aiding a total of 243,000 
inhabitants of those northwestern states. Similar help was ex- 
tended to the tornado victims in Alabama, Georgia and Tennes- 
see, where 13,000 sufferers were aided in rebuilding and furnishing 
their demolished homes. Flood refugees of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, 53,000 and more, to-day are loud in their praises of 
the Red Cross which made possible their rehabilitation after 
the floods of last February and March. 

When on March 7, 1932, Congress appropriated 40,000,000 
bushels of wheat and authorized the American Red Cross to dis- 
tribute it, requests poured in from more than 2,900 of the 3,600 
chapters comprising the Red Cross membership at large. Every 
state in the Union was represented by these applications for 
relief, and the ‘““Red Cross wheat” replenished the larders of no 
less than 12,000,000 individuals. 

Paramount in the obligations of the American Red Cross 
are the ex-service man and his dependents. Last winter alone 
400,000 cases were handled for these veterans. Many of them 


necessitated hours of tedious detail in searching for corrobora- 
tive data and witnesses whose supporting affidavits were indis- 
pensable in substantiating the claims. 

Perhaps no other figure instantly evokes thoughts of those 
qualities of compassion and loving-kindness made manifest in 
concrete deeds for which the Red Cross stands as does the Red 
Cross nurse. Her place in the organization is unique, her mission 
incomparable. Never have her ministrations to the needy and 
the distressed been more gratefully received than in these days 
when unemployment stalks through the land, and when the lack 
of means for medical attention brings to many a household the 
added menace of disease and death. Valiantly battling against 
these sinister forces an army of more than 750 Red Cross public 
health nurses is engaged in giving maternity care in hundreds of 
communities where the Red Cross is the only welfare agency. 
Other members of these vigilantes of health are on duty at 
clinics established by the local chapters for babies and children of 
pre-school age. Their wise counsels persuade reluctant mothers 
in the less progressive sections to have their little ones immunized 
against infectious disease, and to send them to the specialist for 
early correction of physical defects that left too long might result 
in life-long disability. 

Disasters arising from natural causes in every part of the 
United States and our island possessions have also claimed the 
expert relief of the Disaster service of the American Red Cross. 
From the stormswept fishermen along the coast of North Caro- 
lina to snowbound Indians in New Mexico, and over an area 
comprising at least one-third of the counties in Continental 
America, disaster’s grim visage brought terror and privation to 
tens of thousands of our countrymen. And to these same stricken 
multitudes the Red Cross broadcast instantaneously her reassur- 
ing promise of succor; poured out her bounty in trainloads of 
food and meat, and tons of clothing, hastening their distribution 
by means of the assistance of such an army of volunteers as the 
world has never before seen. During the administration of the 
drought relief program in 1930-31, throughout thirty-one states 
these native sons and daughters literally left all to follow the 
aegis of the Red Cross in her humanitarian mission. Day after 
day and far into the night they worked untiringly, seeking out 
needy neighbors whose woeful lack they knew—and whose un- 
bending pride—and bringing in the saving rations that would 
suffice to ward off that skeleton figure lurking so near the thresh- 
old. 

Thus, shrinking from no danger, avoiding no sacrifice, with- 
holding no service, moves on this mighty army of the Red Cross. 
Its ranks are recruited annually at the Roll Call period—aArmistice 
Day to Thanksgiving—actually or vicariously, through the mem- 
berships of the men and women of America. Their dollars make 
possible the continuance of the magnificent expression of gener- 
ous sharing which to-day, more than ever, is proving that ours 
is not a country that gives of its largess only in the hours of 
prosperity. In time of our tribulation also the citizens of this 
republic are swift to respond, despite curtailment of income and 
salary cut, to the ery of those brothers and sisters less fortunate 
than themselves. This quality is the silver lining which shows 
the spiritual side of the cloud of depression. 


* * * 
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Arthur E. Mason, Newton Highlands, Mass. .......... $25.00 
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Edith M. Lafferty, Clinton, Ill...... erry Saat eD 6 - 10.00 
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Mary Davis Webster, Greenwood, N. Y. ............. 1.00 
* * * 


Some people make the world; the rest just come along and 
live in it.—Robert Russell Wicks. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A PASTOR URGES FULL RATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
| I am enclosing check for $2.50 to renew the subscription to 
the Leader, and with this I should like to make a suggestion to 
all of our ministers. It has been customary for the Leader to 
cut the subscription price in half to our ministers. This is a 
gracious act, but out-of-date in these times of financial stringency. 
_I am therefore sending the full subscription price, and if all of 
our ministers whose financial ability’ permits would do this, 
some of the deficit now piling up would be offset. Every minis- 
_ ter in our church pays the regular price for every other news- 
paper and magazine which he takes, and I see no good reason 
_ why we ministers should not pay the full price of the Leader 
subscriptions. 
Another manner whereby the Leader could effect a small 


Congress closed without granting the full and immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus. Stranded in Washington, the menstayed, 
and stayed peaceably. - 

They were homeless, jobless and moneyless. There was no 
place. They could not leave Washington and go home because 
there was no home for them to go to. 

As I see it, these men were casualties in a national calamity, 
and no more to blame for their condition than they would have 
been fifteen years ago wounded on a battlefield. 

Yes, Mr. Hoover might have told the commissioners to 
use moral suasion. Why not? If the Mississippi overflows its 
banks and destroys a couple of hamlets, all national resources 
are focused on relieving the distress. Is human life, then, so 
cheap that it does not matter? 

Unless the Christian Church is willing to find better answers 


to our present problems than the use of force, unless it can see 
the jobless man as a casualty of forces beyond his control, pres- 
ently there will be no Christian Church. Government by 
bayonet is hardly American. Ultimately, force is a failure. 

You can not be unaware that the church is in competition 
with the press, the radio, the movies, the automobile and sports 
for the public attention. — If the church can not see to-day what 
the “forgotten man’’ will see next week then it is going to be 
just too bad for the church. 


saving would be to eliminate paying State Superintendents or 
_ others $5.00 for reports of conventions. I have always thought 
that this payment was unnecessary, and have often considered 
returning it. Hereafter, I shall not accept this amount for any 
letters or reports of the Pennsylvania Convention which I may 
- contribute. 

I hope that the months immediately before us may witness 
_a deliverance from the clouds which have hampered you and 
the others who bear the responsibilities at Headquarters, and 

that the Universalist Church may register an increase of mem- 
Floral Pork, L. I. 


bership, of zeal, and of funds. 
| George A. Gay. a4is 


Chester E. Durgin. 


A HISTORIC UNIVERSALIST FAMILY 
igi To the Editor of the Leader: 


HEAVY ARTILLERY OPENS FIRE ON US I rarely go to church any more, owing to disability (paralysis 
So the Editor of the Leader: agitons). I heard Mr. Pullman in Cleveland a year or more ago, 


g : : tere the last and only time in some years. 
coder hristian! rahe 
Dr ee sg seers i atm Sct alegre! a sre Our Methodist church has had two excellent ministers late- 
‘ a “oes bt tna Wavcralial’ Chard: tlic lait oe a ly, and while I did not hear either of them preach, one of them 


Legion, a working newspaperman and the father of two children, was almost a daily visitor at my home. He enjoyed my New 
“I protest against the editorial “Government by Bayonet,” in York Times and it was a pleasure to me to have his version of 
, Bei, t.3 a f the paver ‘ much. contained in the Times. 
4 32am Sanit ts admired the stand of the church Should you at any time be traveling this way on Route 20 
and the paper on war. You have consistently advocated peace —Roosevelt Highway—I would os glad to oe bes call. ae 
and have given unstinted support to all movements in that di- When my grandfather was living in this old home and the 
. : i he dered if you would have the courage to ad- Universalist association was held here, he used to say he wanted 
; on. be ys a eek emergency, if you could keep to entertain as many people as there were boards in the floor. 
; pecate oops i. te gs forth rid lost Hots He was born in Oxford, Mass., in 1782, and came here in 
meet read, t ee 5 : 1824, the year my father was born. 
Your attitude in the editorial in question makes me doubt Pard aig RAE 6 

it. Here you are advocating force when it is convenient to Ce ae ROTA Ee g my y ie, Boe mr 

the ruling class to use it, and all in the name of “Law and Order.” Greempood, N.Y J s GOBLET 
Shades of Calvin Coolidge! CEEKAN AS Ep re 


You say: “There is no mercy in torturing a dog to death, 
and there is no mercy in cutting off his tail by inches. There is ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE YEARS IN ONE FAMILY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


“no mercy in arresting a man gingerly.” Exactly! Lincoln | 

‘Steffens has said it better—‘You can’t commit rape a little bit.” My family have had every issue of the Leader since it was 

According to your logic, then, the one or two veterans who were first published. I should be lost without it. 

shot to death were dealt with properly. Sint Chae WaT. 

: Is the love of the Heavenly Father so completely beyond Little Falls, N. Y. 
your understanding that you can not get the spiritual back- Pes 

’ ground of the veterans in the Bonus Army? Think back nope FROM RIVERSIDE 

years. Did you cheer as boat after he rushed tg oe a To the Wilder of the Leader: 

lantic with these men with orders a kill ermans until eee es, pas icsior and cnion 4. 

“quit, or did you denounce the war? A Unitarian minis ee asta Bock. 

latter—Henry W. Pinkham—and he lost his pulpit. 

B Well, the veterans returned, not all of them, for the oa Riverside, Cal, 

were also good at killing. These veterans took up civil e. a 

‘They frowned on radical doctrines and accepted normalcy. 

“They went to work, they married and founded families. Just a TOO LOCAL 
lot of good 100 per cent Americans. Came the depression like a To the Editor of the Leader: 

“flood sweeping away the economic foundations of the country. Please discontinue your visits. You are too local. En- 
‘They went to Washington as refugees from a flood seek high closed check pays you for the six months, I believe. 

‘ground. It was mad, but a drowning man clutches at a straw. Neville Walker, 


Girard, Pa. 


- 
) 


Cynthia L. Worsley. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


The children’s crusade is now in action. Every town and 
city street is crowded each morning and evening with children 
on the way to and from school. The school buses these days are 
a feature of the highways as they carry rural childhood to the 
big consolidated schools that have been erected to give country 
children equal school privileges with the children of the city. 
These schools for our children have been erected and are main- 
tained at great cost. It becomes every parent and teacher to 
see that this money has not been spent in vain. These schools 
will have much to do in shaping the lives and characters of 
the rising generation. Are the fundamentals of good citizenship 
being taught in these schools? Is due emphasis being placed 
upon morals and religion? These are questions of first im- 
portance. To spell a little, to read a little, to cipher a bit, to 
make a limited acquaintance with geography and history, are 
but a small part of our educational work. The old fashioned 
virtues that lie at the foundations of social and national life 


are primary.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
* * 


PROPERTY OR PERSONS? 


Property or persons—which is the more important? Judg- 
ing by our present system of morals, the vote goes to property. 
But in the light of conscience and reason can a system of ethics 
that centers around the protection of property be justified? 
Certainly not. What does the Bible say? What does Jesus 
Christ say? Both answer that persons are more important 
than property. But we are under the dominance of things. 
Man’s inherent selfishness drives him to seek money and land and 
to hold them even though he must fight and perhaps kill his fellow 
men in achieving his end. 

Yes, the vote goes to property. This fact is as clear as the 
nose on one’s face, though it sometimes escapes the notice of 
those who fail to reflect upon the situation. Look at the in- 
dividual in his manifold relationships. ‘‘My’’ and “‘mine’”’ are 


the magic words that reveal the ethical attitude. ‘Let the 
buyer beware” is the under tone in every transaction. We all 
are in a constant struggle to acquire and hold things. Look at 


By far the vast majority of litigations are con- 
cerned with property interests. Take a broader view. Con- 
sider the wider ranges of application in the social order. Why 
do we have “classes and masses?’ The answer is property. 

Are not all men born “‘free and equal?” “Yes,” replies an 
objector, “but there are differences in ability.” Ability for 
what? To get the better of some fellow man and amass wealth? 
What means the struggle between nations? The answer again 
is property. Why war? Why these wholesale killings? To this 
question too there is just one answer, no matter how the “causes”’ 
of war are idealized in order to mobilize fighting men. That 
answer is property. 

- Back to Jesus is the word we need. Back to his clear-eyed 
view of right and wrong. Back to his evaluation of man. Back 
to his conception of wealth as only an instrument for the promo- 
tion of human welfare. Persons first! Here is the center for 
the ethics of to-morrow. And there are some signs that this idea 
is beginning to emerge. Here and there are prophets of vision 
who see human relationship in the true perspective. Yes, and 
here and there are rare souls even in the business world who can 
no longer live with their uneasy consciences, or have been lured 
on by some glorious insight into the beauty and power of love. 
Profit-sharing, co-operation, joint ownership between employ- 
ers and employees—all these attempts, crude and halting though 
they be, are signs of the rising of the sun upon a new day. In 
politics, also, there is a dim groping toward the new person- 
centered ethics. The prohibition fight is a fight for persons. 
The brewers, the distillers, the malefactors of great wealth who 
are willing for the sake of profit to steal away men’s brains and 
hearts by putting intoxicating liquor to their lips, can never win 


the law courts. 


in these days of increasing enlightenment. The child labor fight, 
the short-hours fight, the safety-device-for-machinery fight—all 
these struggles are in the interest of persons. The employee 
is no longer a “‘hand’’—he is a human being. War, too, is on 
the way to the discard. Millions will no longer fight that a 
few profiteers may acquire larger wealth. Weare about through 
with murder for the sake of property. All in all, there are signs 
of a new focus in ethics. God speed its coming! 

Is all this an “impractical idealism?’’ What is to become 
of property? Will the new ethics eliminate it? No, a morality 
in harmony with the teachings of Jesus will simply put property 
in its proper place. And what is that proper place? Property 
must be regarded as a means, not as anend. It must be made 
to serve persons and not simply a person. The well-being, the 
health, the happiness of men and women must have first con- 
sideration, and that not because of their shrewdness in money 
matters, their ability to drive sharp bargains, their inheritance of 
wealth, or the fact that they have ‘“‘millions behind them,” but 
simply because they are human beings created in the image of 
God. More and more we must learn to help the helpless, care 
for the physically and mentally sick, save the criminal from 
his crime, not as a high and mighty charity, but as an obliga- 
tion because all men are brothers and personality is the most 
sacred thing in the world. And in all our relationships a new 
principle must be put to work—not “survival of the fittest,’ but 
“creative love.’”’ Progress is slow, yet what an inspiration it is 
to realize that the race is going forward! There is a call for 
leaders everywhere who will help to bring in the new order that 
will set persons, not property, in its midst.—Zion’s Herald. 

* * 


THE ECONOMIST IN THE KITCHEN 


While we are well aware that argument from analogy is 
always of dubious validity, and that our great economic system is 
rather more complex than the kitchen of the housekeeper, we 
can not escape the suspicion that one of the most original and 
convincing exposures of the weaknesses of our capitalistic system 
is that of Helen Keller in her article in the current Atlantic Month- 
ly, “Put Your Husband in the Kitchen.” 

Mrs. Jones has turned over the management of her domestic 
establishment to her husband, in the hope that it may profit 
by the efficient methods of modern business. He discovers that 
the gas stove can produce ten cakes, and for fear that overhead 
will ruin him, he works it to its full capacity. It is true that the 
family seems only to desire one chocolate cake, but through much 
persuasion he is able to “stimulate demand and increase con- 
sumption,” and thus dispose of two. He employs the “cash 
rebate system’’ upon little Willie, to whom he offers a dime to 
place his order for a large section of the third cake. Through 
high pressure salesmanship, he manages to get rid of the entire 
third cake. But there soon appear evidences of a “saturated 
market,’’ and the doctor must be called to treat them all for 
indigestion. Mrs. Jones insists that he should pay the fees 
from his household budget, as he is responsible for the over- 
production. But he has no reserve for such an emergency. She 
suggests that he follow the example of the farmer, and throw 
away nine cakes every evening. He disapproves of this waste, 
and rejects as ‘primitive barter” her suggestion that the cakes 
be given to their friends with the assurance that from time to 
time they would reciprocate with gifts of jellies and preserves. 

The next morning he learns that the vacuum cleaner is 
“eating its head off’’ most of the day in the closet, and the only 
solution seems to be to purchase more rugs, and to build a larger 
house in which the machine might be used to its full capacity. 
Mr. Jones'is also much offended by the disuse of the dishwasher, 
but is scornful of Mrs. Jones’ suggestion that they invent a 
“dish-soiling machine” in order to keep it busy. He insists 
upon planning for her dinner for the poor, and believes that he 
has saved the contributors a large sum by his wholesale orders 
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of meat and groceries. But she finally induces him to cancel 
these orders when she proves to him that her own traditional 
method, even though “socialistic,’’ is far more economical— 
asking each contributor to provide food from her own kitchen. 
Miss Keller boldly proposes that in the world of industry, 
as in the household, labor-saving devices might well be em- 
ployed “for the heretical purpose of saving labor.’’ She prom- 
ises to offer later her solution of the problem, but meanwhile she 
has forcefully presented to us one of the chief fallacies of the 
current economic theory. Perhaps the first step toward reform 
is a clear picture—as homely a parable as this—of the anomalous 


situation.—Churchman. 
* * 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


One of the persistent problems of the Christian life is the 
overcoming of “‘petty’’ faults. A quick temper, the habit of 
nagging, or any of a score of common unpleasant habits may not 
be as serious as hypocrisy or unchastity. Yet judged from the 
point of view of the Christian ideal, even the former are serious 
enough. Each one signifies a failure to give expression to the 
commandment to love one’s neighbor as himself, to do to others 
as we would have them do to us. To recognize this fact is, 
however, but the first step toward overcoming these faults. 
Probably most people have taken that step, but they find, alas, 
that the road to further progress is one of almost insurmount- 
able difficulty. The trouble is that these habits have come to 
be established as the normal way of reacting to certain common 
situations, and given the situation, the outburst of temper, for 
example, follows before we have time to think. .We have no 
chance to reason with ourselves, or to overcome a temptation. 
There seems to be no handle to grasp the thing with. The only 
possibility of making any headway lies in another direction. Be- 
ginning with rigorous self-examination one must discover pre- 
cisely what the fault is and under what circumstances it makes its 
appearance. What is likely to provoke an outburst in the 
future? Make the picture as specific and concrete as possible, 
and resolve that this situation will not master us again. If we 
seal this repentance with a prayer that acknowledges our re- 
sponsibility, yet recognizes our dependence on the Lord’s power 
for victory, we shall find that we shall not be so easily taken by 
surprise. And lest time should weaken us again, it is well to 
remember that the best repentance is that which takes place be- 
fore the sin can be committed.— New Church Messenger. 

* * 


THIEVES BIG AND LITTLE 


Tourists generally make purchases abroad. Often they 
attempt to smuggle these purchases into our ports without the 
payment of duty. Frequently they are detected and some- 
times they are fined. More frequently, we suppose, they escape 
detection, but even when they undergo arrest they do not seem 
to feel like common thieves. We suppose that they feel more 
comfortable because they are stealing from their country rather 
than from individuals. 

Some people can steal from the great corporations, such as 
railways or street car companies, with little compunction. Men 
and women otherwise respectable often make their boasts as to 
how they have traveled without giving up their tickets, or how 
they have escaped paying a proper tax on their property. Alas, 
for such consciences! A thief is a thief, whether he robs a bank, 
or a corporation, or his country, or a chicken coop! A thief is 
a thief, whether he robs his country of thousands of dollars in 
customs, or a street car company of a five-cent fare. Yet the 
‘man who steals five cents from a street car company would 
hardly steal a million dollars from a great corporation, even if 
he had the opportunity. 

The poor man steals a hen, a bag of flour, or a pair of shoes, 
and goes to jail. Some one has said, “Tf you steal at all, be care- 
ful to steal enough to keep yourself out of jail.” We do not be- 
lieve that honesty is rare. On the contrary, we believe that it 
is more common—far more common—than dishonesty, but all of 
us must see that thieving is becoming more and more rampant 


in our country. The temptations to theft are becoming more 
and more common. Let us watch lest we be led into temptation, 
lest we lead others into temptation. In advance we apologize 
to any who may think that we are insinuating that any Watch- 
man Examiner reader would be dishonest, but we have a notion 
that we all have friends who may need the warning of this ar- 
ticle. Therefore our readers will greatly oblige us if they will 
pass this warning on.—Watchman-Hxaminer. 
* * 


WHERE DEPRESSION IS DEPRESSION 


The present political upheavals in Germany have over- 
shadowed to some extent the severe economic crisis through 
which the country has been passing for over two years—a crisis 
far more acute even than our own. That crisis is having a 
tragic effect on Protestant welfare work in Gremany. In fact, 
its last reserves are being mobilized. 

Almost every week brings news of another Protestant in- 
stitution of social welfare that has had to close its doors. From 
January 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932, 123 Protestant institutions, 
equipped with full residential facilities, were abandoned, and 
the depression had by no means reached its lowest level at the 
later date. These institutions have a total of 3,284 beds and 
include hospitals, maternity hospitals, homes for incurables, 
for crippled, for*inebriates, for infants, for unmarried mothers, 
for children (school age), for backward and difficult children; 
nursing homes and sanatoria; vacation colonies and rest houses 
for children and adults. Fifty institutions for the care of non- 
residents were closed within the same period, and thirty-one 
stations for case-work. 

The whole structure of German Protestant benevolent work 
rests on the great deaconesses’ training schools, the ‘‘mother- 
houses,” as they are called. Already, some of them have had 
to draw on the old-age pension funds held in trust for their 
deaconesses in order to meet pressing debts or interest pay- 
ments on loans. Once let the mother-houses break down and 
the greatest piece of practical work that German Protestantism 
stands for will be lost. It will no longer be a question of an “‘or- 
derly retreat,’’ but of a rout. 

The whole philosophy of benevolent and welfare work has 
been turned upside down by the disasters of 1930-1931. Where- 
as formerly the tendency was distinctly toward specialization, 
with personnel trained for a particular line of work, now there 
has been a reversion to the old monastic ideal of succoring the 
hungry, the lame, the halt and the blind, even as they come 
to the door. No institution will turn away a suppliant for 
help, no matter how remote his needs may be from the main 
objective of its work. It is not an uncommon sight to see a 
homeless family spending the night in a hospital, or a couple of 
hungry wayfarers being fed by an asylum for the blind. One 
might object that this practise would wear out both the re- 
sources of the charities and their personnel. ‘“‘No,’’ say the re- 
ligious workers. ‘‘In the service of wretchedness we grow strong, 
and we are getting close to our people again.’’ Thus, in a time 
of deepest adversity, Christian benevolence is finding a way to 
bridge the chasm which for half a century or more has separated 
the German churches from a large proportion of the German 


people.—Congregationalist. 
PP eS 


TO BE PITIED 


There is one man in the world to-day who has our profound 
sympathy, and that man is President Hoover. We do not know 
whether he is a good President or not, whether his acceptance 
speech was what his friends or what his enemies said it was, 
but we know that we would not take his job for a thousand dol- 
lars a minute, with all the honors and emoluments thrown in. 
Being a President, like some other jobs, may look easy and at- 
tractive at a distance, but it is anything but that. When you 
are inclined to envy some other man his position a few enquiries 
as to what was involved in it might help to cure you.— New 
Outlook (Toronto). 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHAT I HAVE LEARNED FROM EX- 
PERIENCE 


(We asked Mrs. Friend to put in writing, 
that we might share it with our readers, 
her contribution to our convention sym- 
posium on the general topic “I Have 
Learned from Experience That—’ ) 


I have learned that a director of re- 
ligious education must develop and prac- 
tise patience—patience—patience. Then 
why? 

Of course there are exceptions, but, 
generally speaking, neither the teachers, 
superintendents, nor ministers seem to 
comprehend fully what a religious educa- 
tion program in a church should include 
if it is to measure up to its fullest mission. 
Fewer still can withstand the shock of 
having too comprehensive, or what they 
will call too ideal, a program set before 
them. Instead of accepting the sugges- 
tions included in such a program as a 
challenge to be more purposeful, more in- 
clusive, and more co-operative with other 
organizations within the church, in building 
a program, they throw up their hands, de- 
claring they are not fitted to carry on such 
a plan. Again: these same workers and 
ministers have thought of religious educa- 
tion for so long as pertaining to the in- 
structional program of the Sunday school 
only, that it is with difficulty that they 
accept, and therefore adjust themselves 
to the idea or to the planning of one unified 
and all inclusive order of procedure for 
the church. They are sure that a director 
who suggests such a program is trying to 
usurp the prerogatives and assume the 
authority of others who, they believe, 
hold quite as important positions in the 
church. 

For many years church trustees have 
been so confident that their mission was 
primarily and foremost to promote church 
attendance and to increase church pledges 
and church membership, plus the paying of 
overhead expenses, that they feel they are 
being imposed upon if asked to include in 
their budget the expenditures of their 
educational department, notwithstanding 
the fact that this same educational depart- 
ment or Sunday school pretty much, if 
not more than, pays its own expenses. 
They seem unable to understand that the 
added responsibility they are asked to as- 
sume is, in most cases, moral rather than 
financial, and that from an organizational 
standpoint it is better business to have all 
expenditures come under one head. 

These are but a few of the many reasons 
for my having learned that it is wiser to 
suggest but one or two forward measures at 
a time, keeping the more inclusive program 
in my own mind as an inciting and direct- 
ing drive to my own efforts. 

I have learned through the organizing 
of the Senior and Young People’s depart- 


mental members irto a Student Council 
that so called indifferent and unresponsive 
intermediates, seniors, and young people 
are very responsive to leadership and to a 
worship service that is built around them, 
for them, and carried on by them; that 
they show a lack of interest and a luke- 
warm, less sincere, religious fervor if the 
minister or some other adult presides over 
their sessions too often. 

I have learned tarough worship service 
building and in consultation with the 
young leaders from week to week that they 
are deeply religious; but that they have 
many unanswered questions in their 
minds—that they get amazingly too little 
at the instructional period of the church 
school session, for the reason that the 
teachers are too abstract in their teach- 
ing; that they are too literal or two narrow 
in their interpretations, too general or too 
vague in their explanations even when they 
have conscientiously planned their lesson 
material. I have been led to believe that 
these same teachers have not had too 
many, if any, personal religious experiences 
or spiritual revelations, unfortunately, so 
that they fail adequately to impress the 
pupil with the seriousness, the importance, 
and the far-reaching joy and value of 
living life on its highest plane. 

I have learned that teachers and 
officers, and occasionally ministers, too of- 
ten indulge in habits and participate in 
pastimes which are not ideal or exem- 
plary. When this does happen it is fatal 
to good teaching or to convincing leader- 
ship. 

I have learned that it is exhilarating 
and inspiring to set aside and give the 
time, at least once a week, to some young 
person, helping him to build a worship 
service, to think through and outline a 
talk which shall be helpful, if not illum- 
inating, to the other young worshipers as- 
sembled, and, on occasion, to help them 
solve what may be personal problems. 

And finally, I have learned, if we are to 
get anywhere in religious education, that 
it is absolutely necessary for us as teachers, 
superintendents, officers, or ministers, to 
live a life above reproach as well as a life 
which shall be challenging to those whom 
we hope religiously to educate. 

Nellie E. Friend. 


* * 


WE ARE READY TO HELP YOU 


Yes, next month we shall be thinking 
especially of Japan. In worship service, 
in class period, in the planning and carry- 
ing out of projects, in discussion groups, we 
shall have opportunity to think about 
and to practise friendship. 

Somewhere in your program it may be 
helpful to show stereopticon slides of our 
work and workers in Japan. The follow- 
ing are available and may be ordered for 


Sunday or week-day sessions. We must 
ask that these be returned immediately 
after using, as they are in great demand at 
this time of year. 

A. Universalism in the Land 
Cherry Blossoms. 

B. What our Sunday School Money 
Does in Japan. 

C. Some of Our Friends in Japan. 

‘In addition to these the G. S. S. A. has a 
few sets of some twenty interesting Jap- 
anese objects, and this year we can add 
to these some half dozen scrap books of 
attractive colored cards illustrating the 
manners, customs, occupations, etc., of 
Japan. These cards are a gift to our 
Association from Miss Georgene E. Bowen, 
of Tokyo. They have been arranged 
and descriptive matter added by Miss 
Regina Cary, whose acquaintance with the 
Japanese people makes her contribution to 
this collection a very valuable one. A 
set of objects as well as a scrap book may 
be borrowed for the asking. Either one 
will be helpful in your educational pro- 
gram. 


of the 


* * 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 


Why not? Every business operates 
on a budget if it hopes to arrive anywhere. 
Every home is increasingly feeling the 
need of using some sort of budget system. 
Many schools have been putting this sys- 
tem into practise for years, yet other 
schools have never dreamed of such a 
thing. 

Why not? How does the executive 
board of any school know how much it 
will have to spend on its needs if it doesn’t 
know what its income is to be? How is it 
certain that it will not spend more for ice 
cream and Santa Claus and balloons than 
it will for text books, and teacher training 
and world friendship, if it doesn’t have 
some form of budget? We had an op- 
portunity to look at the comparative 
budget of one of our schools the other day, 
for 1931-32, and 1982-33. We were 
amazed to discover that they paid out 
more for the Cross and Crown award pins 
and entertainment for their pupils through 
the year, than they did for textbook ma- 
terial and teacher training combined. 
Have you looked at your budget recently? 
Perhaps you are doing the same thing. 
Which is more important, that your pupils 
have gold pins to wear, or that your teach- 
ers have something to teach, or know how 
to teach it? What are we running church 
schools for, anyway? 


* * 


“For every child spiritual and moral 
training to help him stand firm under the 
pressure of life.” (Article 1, The Chil- 
dren’s Charter, White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection.) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


Mussiont Cireles) yc 40.445 600" $404.00 
No additions. 

Gifts received from individuals 275.00 
No additions. 
MRO Fe beet ole a eh A ea $679.00 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT INMAN’S 


Miss Powell’s interesting report of the 
1932 Summer School at Inman’s Chapel 
appears in the September Missionary 
Bulletin. If this paper does not come to 
you regularly, it can always be secured 
upon request at the Boston headquarters. 

Mrs. Florence Libby, who has so ably 
assisted Miss Powell during the past year, 
has resigned, and her position is to be filled 
by one of the mountain young women, Miss 
Pauline Frazier. 

Mrs. Libby says: “The greatest regret 
I have in leaving Friendly House after a 
year’s stay is that I can’t take all these 
children home with me. I know I shall 
miss them so! They are dears from the 
tiniest up to the grownups. I’ve come in 
direct contact-with them all in one way or 
another all through the year. To tell 
you a secret, I really enjoy working with 
the tiny tots best, although I count it a 
privilege to work with them all, for I love 
the work. The music is never work to me, 
just a joy, and I’ve found that these 
children love to sing. The juniors are 
the most responsive bunch I ever saw. 
They are all good singers and thejunior 
choir is always an asset to any occasion, 
be it a funeral or a jubilant occasion. We 
have every reason to be proud of our 
Summer School of 1932. The courses 
were many and varied. This year a type- 
writing course was added to the list. This 
course means so much in the future for 
girls who want to do something for them- 
selves. The handwork which was on 
exhibition in Collins House at the close 
of school was worth seeing, from hand- 
woven towels toa real boat built by our 
small boys. Hand bags, writing pads, 
highly varnished tables, toys and many 
other articles were on display. And the 
handwork of the kindergartners would 
surprise one. ’Twould be hard to beat 
our toy orchestra marching with their 
instruments and happy faces. Certainly 
it can’t be beaten on time and rhythm. 
When I think of speeding northward and 
leaving all these children behind, it surely 
pulls at my heartstrings, but no one can 
ever take away the precious memory of it 
alee 

* * 
GUILD INTEREST IN THE DIA- 
BETIC CAMP 


As gifts have come in for the Diabetic 
Camp at the Birthplace of Clara Barton, 


we have been interested in the Clara 
Barton Guilds and their contributions 
over and above the quotas for this work. 
The Bangor, Maine, Guild sent a package 
of bath towels; through the Guild at 
Little Falls, N. Y., a very lovely silk 
quilt was given to the Birthplace; the 
Chelsea Clara Barton Guild earned $22 
in addition to its quota and gave this 
toward the purchase of new furniture to 
replace the very dilapidated furnishings of 
the ell room which is used for the coun- 
cillors’ living room. To this amount the 
Oak Park Guild added $10, which paid 
for the entire refurnishing within a few 
dollars. Doubtless there have been other 
gifts from Clara Barton Guilds, but they 


have not happened to come to the writer’s 
attention. We take especial pride in the 
inexpensively, but attractively, furnished 
living room, made possible by these two 
loyal Guilds, one in Massachusetts and 
the other in Illinois. 


* * 


QUESTIONNAIRES AND QUOTAS 


May we urge the State Secretaries to 
return questionnaires to our correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, 
186 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y., 
during this next week. 

The. books of the treasurer close on 
Sept. 30. In order that your state may 
make the best possible showing, send 
along every cent you possibly can, so that 
it will reach our treasurer before this 
date. If you send now through the regu- 
lar channels, there will be time. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


MURRAY GROVE 


Unioners attending the joint Institute 
held recently learned the true objectives 
of the Y. P. C. U. from President Rawson 
and Secretary-Treasurer Jenness of the 
National Board. No delegate has made 
a worth-while report to his local union 
unless these objectives are presented in at 
least summarized form. The. stirring 
message of Rev. Robert Tipton at the 
candlelight service in the Potter Meeting- 
house induced a deeper sense of loyalty 
to the church. The influence of Murray 
Grove goes only so far as the delegates 
carry the true spirit and right purposes 
into the local workshops. 


* * 


HONOR SYSTEM ABOLISHED 


The student body at St. Lawrence have 
seen fit to do away with an honor system 
and adopt another one that will relieve 
unemployment among proctors. 

The proctorial system allows only the 
cleverest cheaters to get away with “‘crib- 
bing.” Like the poor, cheaters are al- 
ways with us. The few collegians who win 
their degrees through dishonest means 
sooner or later come to grief. The smart- 
est cheaters are really so dumb that they 
ignore the fourth principle of our Uni- 
versalist faith. What is it? 


* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE LIQUOR 
PROBLEM 

In a bulletin issued by the Congrega- 
tional Education Society for leaders of 
young people it is suggested that the 
last four Sundays in October be devoted 
to discussion about the problem of con- 
trolling the liquor traffic. The topic 
questions given are: (1) How Does the 
Liquor Problem Affect Young People 


To-day? (2) What Does Alcohol Do to 
People and Society? (3) What Attempts 
Have Been Made to Solve the Liquor 
Problem and with What Results? (4) 
What Shall Our Group Do about Prohibi- 
tion? 

Our Universalist young people are ad- 
vised to dig out and present facts in answer 
to the second question only. The other 
questions are so greatly controversial that 
young people in their middle teens should 
not waste time considering them. Every 
minute available should be used to impart 
a scientific knowledge about beverage 
alcohol. Don’t fritter away time wrang- 
ling about prohibition. 


* * 


HEALTH IDEALS 


Our health ideals must not stop at the 
avoidance of invalidism, but should aim 
at exuberant and exultant health. Our 
aim should be to see not how much strain 
our strength can stand, but how great we 
can make that strength. Health ideals 
should rise from the mere wish to keep 
out of a sick bed to an eagerness to be- 
come a well-spring of energy. Only then 
can we realize the wholesomeness and 
beauty of human life.—From “How to 
Live.” 

Ae 


REASON ENOUGH 


“T go to the dentist,’’ wrote a youth- 
ful contender in an A. I. C. P. dental 
clinic essay contest, “because it hurts 
more to pull out my own teeth. Besides 
if I don’t go I won’t get promoted. I 
like especially going to gentle dentists. 
I think it is more sanitary to let a dentist 
take out your teeth than to put your 
fingers into your mouth and leave germs.” 
—The Survey. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner of Norway, 
Me., and Mrs. Rheiner, landed in New 
York, Sept. 4, from the Staatendam of 
the Holland-American Line. For the 
greater part of three months they were 
touring Spain, France, Italy and Switzer- 
land. 

Rey. Orin A. Stone is still in a serious 
condition at the Maine Genera! Hospital 
in Portland. His neck apparently suffered 
injury in the collision which fractured 
his hip. 

Paul B. Galer, only child of Hon. Roger 
S. Galer of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, died 
suddenly on the morning of Sept. 7 after an 
illness of a few days. He had been his 
father’s partner in the firm of Galer & 
Galer since 1913. 


Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, Mrs. Tigner and 
Mrs. Mark Hemstreet of Oneonta, visited 
the little hill farm of the Editor Sept. 9. 

Dr. van Schaick assisted Rev. John 
L. Cole at the funerals of Mrs. E. S. Ryder 
and Mr. Jacob H. Mann at Cobleskill, 
N. Y., delivering an address on each oc- 
easion. Mr. Mann, killed by a locomo- 
tive, was editor of the Cobleskill Index. 


Miss Dora Brown of the Universalist 
Publishing House gave a dinner party at 
her home in Holbrook on Sept. 8. The 
guests were Miss Esther Richardson, 
Miss June Burns, Miss Bessie Linsley, 
Miss Alice Enbom, Miss Muriel Follanshbee, 
Miss Susan Andrews, Miss Harriet Yates, 
Miss Dorothy MacDonald, Miss Beatrice 
Edwards, Miss leona Haskins, Miss 
Frances Lee, Miss Julia Harwood and 
Miss Florence Adams, all of Universalist 
Headquarters. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., spent a part of his vacation touring 
four New England states and a part of 
New York on a bicycle. He covered a 
total distance of 1,291 miles. The tour 
included Boston, Mass., Hampton, N. H., 
and the White Mountains, Barre and Rut- 
land, Vt., Saratoga Springs and Albany, 
N.Y. Incidentally Mr. Hersey supplied 
the pulpit of the East Pepperell, Mass., 
Methodist church and the Universalist 
church in Fremont, N. H., in addition to 
preaching the afternoon sermon at the 
annual regional service in Kensington, 
N. H. 

Massachusetts 


Eastham.—Rev. Otis F. Alvord, pastor. 
The Ladies’ Aid meets regularly and holds 
two annual “sales,” one in early De- 
cember, the other in August. By these 
means these women have secured money to 
give the church two coats of paint this 
summer, and an attractive sign has been 
placed with names of church and pastor 
and hour of service. As a result, each 


and Interests 


Sunday since some of the summer visitors 
have been present at the service. One 
who had been a summer resident for years 
informed the pastor she is a Universalist, 
but did not know there was a church of 
her faith in the community until she saw 
the new sign. She was present at each 
succeeding service until her return home. 
Eastham participated in the 4 p. m. union 
vesper services of the Cape Liberal As- 
sociation, our preacher being Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
A large congregation greeted him. 

Orleans.—Rev. Otis F. Alvord, pastor. 
One Sunday not long ago the congrega- 
tion on assembling discovered that a mod- 
est but beautiful brass tablet had been 
placed in the church, with an inscription 
to the effect that the electric lights had 
been put in the church as a memorial 
to Wm. N. Snow, by his widow and son. 
This church participated in the 4 p. m. 
union services of the Cape Cod Conference 
of Unitarian, Universalists and other 
liberal Christians. Our service was held 
on July 24, when Rev. Samuel Gilbert 
Ayres, D. D., of Norwood preached. 
On Sunday, Aug. 14, the preacher was 
Rev. H. M. Gesner of Augusta, Me., one 
of our summer residents. At this service 
there were present six ordained ministers 
and one licensed preacher. On Sunday, 
Sept. 11, the pastor’s nephew, Arnold L. 
Simonson, a senior at St. Lawrence, con- 
ducted the service. Our Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle is very active, holding regular 
sessions in the Cole parish house. During 
the spring and early summer all day ses- 
sions were held with a pot luck lunch at 
noon, at which the husbands were guests. 
Sunday, June 5, occurred the annual visit 
of the Provincetown friends to our service, 
and on Sept. 25 we are to be their guests. 
The semi-annual sales of the Ladies’ 
Circle have been successful this year and 
their suppers are eagerly looked forward 
to. Four children have been christened 
during the summer. 


New Brunswick 


Coburn.—The attendance at the regular 
Sunday afternoon Sunday school meetings 
of the Harvey Universalist church at Co- 
burn has been fifty for most of the sum- 
mer. Ward A. Little, Upper York Mills, 
is superintendent, and Stanley Brown of 
York Mills the secretary-treasurer. The 
teachers have been Mrs. Amy L. Wilkins, 
York Mills, and Mrs. Vivian L. Little, 
Miss Ida E. Little, and Mrs. Annie N. 
Kelley, all of Coburn, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennoyer assisting in August. The pic- 
nic on Saturday, Aug. 27, was attended 
by a large number. Rev. Charles H. 
Pennoyer, who started the local church in 
1911, when acting as Canada East Su- 
perintendent and settled at Halifax, 


N. S., preached here in August. In his 
absence services will be held on Sunday 
evenings. Guy A. Little is president of 
the church and Oscar B. Little is secretary- 
treasurer. The Ladies’ Sewing Circle 
will hold a big sale and supper early in 
October. Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Pennoyer 
lived in the newly dedicated manse during 
most of August. Among the visitors was 
Miss L. Adaline Van Horne of St. An- 
drews, N. B., one of the outstanding women 
of Canada, who attended service one 
Sunday. On Monday afternoon, Aug. 29, 
1932, the funeral of Amos Little was held in 
the church. Rev. George E. Knight, 
minister of the Presbyterian church, as- 
sisted in the service. Mr. Little was born 
at “Little Settlement,’’ or Coburn, as the 
post office is now called, Aug. 16, 1859, the 
son of Matthew and Isabelle (Hay) 
Little, and died Aug. 28, at Coburn. He 
leaves a widow, Mrs. Lizzie (Coburn) 
Little, and three sons, Guy Amos, the 
president of the parish, Lorne Angus and 
Emery Albert. The father of Mr. Little, 
Matthew Little, and his brother, James 
Little, who became strong Universalists, 
were born in Dumfries, Scotland, and came 
when boys with their parents to Canada. 
The church building here stands on the 
farm owned by the former, and the manse 
opposite stands on land owned by the 
latter. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rey. Arthur A. Blair, pas- 
tor. After a two months’ vacation this 
church opened Sunday, Sept. 11. Rally 
Day will be observed by both church and 
church school on Sept. 25. Friday eve- 
ning preceding there will be the usual 
parent-pupil-teacher supper under the 
auspices of the church school. A program 
of short talks by the officers and workers 
in the school will be followed by singing 
and stunts. The evening will close with 
moving pictures. Plans are under way 
for a class in leadership training, and it is 
hoped that this may develop into a com- 
munity project. The various organiza- 
tions have combined, under the name 
Allied Societies, in a program of activities 
for the benefit of the church. A printed 
program embracing all devotional and rec- 
reational activities within the church is 
being issued. 

East Lempster.—Rev. Will E. Roberts, 
pastor. Our summer services began June 
26 and ended Sept. 4. Attendance was 
exceptionally good—the average attend- 
ance being forty-one. On Sept. 4, there 
were special dedicatory services as pic- 
tures of four of the donors of the chapel 
were unveiled and dedicated—Rev. Alonzo 
Ames Miner, D. D., Rev. Sylvester Par- 
ker, Mrs. Caroline Pollard Blanchard 
and Mrs. Rebecca Gould Dodge. The 
picture of Mrs. Dodge was unveiled by 
Miss Elvia M. Cutler, the present clerk 
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of the church; that of Mrs. Blanchard 
was unveiled by Mrs. W. Stanley Jones 
of Lempster; that of Rev. Sylvester Par- 
ker by Mrs. Elsie Snow (a relative of Mr. 
_ Parker), and to Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, 
our State Superintendent, was given the 
honor of unveiling the picture of Dr. 
Miner. The pictures of the two women 
were draped with pure white coverings, 
while those of the two ministers were 
draped with the Christian flag. These 
two beautiful flags were loaned for the 
occasion by the Baptist and Methodist 
churches of Keene. Mr. Bradley gave 
some interesting reminiscences of Dr. 
Miner. An attractive printed program 
containing the order of service, picture of 
the chapel and a picture of the pastor 
with a pastoral letter, was used. The 
service was conducted by the pastor. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First Church.—Rey. Will 
Couden, pastor. The church has been 
open all through August and the congrega- 
_ tion of Beneficent Congregational Church 
worshiped with us. Besides these regular 
members of city congregations there have 
‘been at least fifty persons from distant 
places, ranging from Seattle to Glasgow, 
and each Sunday the attendance has been 
good. On Sept. 4 a young Syrian couple 
were received into church membership 
and their little son was christened. Three 
fine families of this ancient race are now 
regular members of the parish. 
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CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 356. Providence, 
R. I., First. 1. Orleans, Mass., 4. 
Total, 361. 
* * 


LOTHROP-LUKOMSKA 


Rev. Donald Guy Lothrop, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Wake- 
field, was united in marriage to Miss 
Helena Lukomska of Garfield, New Jersey, 
on June 25, at Exeter, New Hampshire. 
The officiating clergyman was Rev. Dr. 
Bixler, pastor of the Congregational 
church of that town. 

Mrs. Lothrop is a graduate of Inter- 
national School of Springfield, Mass., 
and of Boston University. She continued 
her education with graduate study at 
Simmons College in preparation for the 
Master of Arts degree. Last year she was 
engaged in social service work in Boston 
under the auspices of the International 
Institute. 

Mrs. Lothrop is at present in Europe, 
where she is studying the social and po- 
litical conditions of several countries. 
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She is a capable linguist, speaking four 


languages. She will return sometime in 
November. 
Rev. Donald G. Lothrop attended 


Lexington High School, Dean Academy, 
Tufts College and Crane Theological 
School. This summer he has attended 
Harvard University Summer School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop will reside in 
Wakefield, Mass. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Everett R. Clinchy is Director 
of the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians, with head- 
quarters at 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

Rev. Robert 
strong, pastor of the South Con- 
gregational Church of Pittsfield, 
Mass., for several years, has been 
appointed Secretary of the New 
Hampshire Congregational Con- 
ference. 
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Grenville 


now at Carver, Mass., is a Uni- 
tarian clergyman, ordained in 1900. 

Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D. D., 
is pastor of the Universalist church 
in Riverside, Cal. 

Rev. Donald G. Lothrop is pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in 
Wakefield, Mass. 

Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley of King- 
ston, N. H., is Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in New 
Hampshire. 

W. W. Warner is a layman, con- 
nected with the Universalist church 


in Kent, Ohio. 
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OLD HOME DAY AT LANGDON 


Another of Langdon’s historical events 
has passed into history with the observ- 
ance of the twenty-eighth of the pil- 
grimages on Ancesters’ Day, this being 
held this year in the lower church by 
reason of needed repairs to the old meeting- 
house. 

The slight rainfall of the previous night 
gave a fresh face to nature, cooling the 
atmosphere so it was a joy to be in the 
open. Those present were given a rare 
treat. An interested person says: ‘What 
more could one want for inspiration than 
to have such speakers as you have on your 
list, or to take part in the interests which 
all the attending people must feel? How 
do you get such speakers? Truly, I envy 
you!” This shows the outside feeling for 
the great day we celebrate. The State 
Superintendent made a true saying: ““We 
have all star speakers.” Dr. Grose, 
minister of the White Memorial Church 
in Concord, N. H., Dr. Harry Canfield of 
North Carolina and Woodstock, Vt., last 
but not least, Professor Tufts of Exeter. 
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The attendance was less than usual, there 
being so many other attractions. Music 
of the usual high standard by Currier’s 
Orchestra and young ladies from Alstead. 

We must not neglect to mention the 
free gift of magnificent gladioli brought 
some sixteen miles by Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell that were the admiration of all. The 
most beautiful in colors, shade and size 
ever seen in this section. This is a public 
expression of thanks to new-found friends. 
The freshly decorated church is very at- 
tractive. 

The oldest person present on Ancestors’ 
Day was Mrs. Hannah Prouty Adams, 
ninety years young, of Grafton, Langdon 
born. The youngest was Allan Bascom, 
four months old, present forenoon and 
afternoon with good appreciation of the 
service. The ushers were Don Sprague 
and Glenn Bascom. Those doing the work 
of serving free hot coffee at noon recess 
were the Holmes family and Mrs. Bost- 
wick. 

The town building was open for in- 
spection by strangers who exclaimed their 
admiration for the ancient structure, 
which, since the destruction of the Bid- 
well Tavern by fire, is the most valuable 
historic asset of the town, with its tall 
spire pointing heavenward through the 
green foliage of the trees.—Bellows Falls 
Times, Sept. 1. 


* * 


TEN WEEKS’ ITINERARY 


Bidding farewell to my hut in Atlanta 
on June 16, I began an itinerary of ten 
weeks through a number of Southern 
states. My first objective was South 
Carolina, and the first church visited in 
that state was the Clayton Memorial, 
where I had two fine audiences on June 19. 
Despite business depression the people 
propose to go on and fulfil their religious 
obligations. 

On June 22, I was called to Allatoona, 
Georgia, to conduct the funeral of an old 
friend, but I returned to South Carolina 
in time to fill an appointment at Bethel 
Church on the 26th. Just one service was 
held, as I had received another funeral 
call, this time to the home of a niece, 
whose husband had answered the final 
summons. Burial was on Sunday after- 
noon. Returning to the home of my child- 
hood for a short rest, messengers came on 
Tuesday following, requesting my presence 
at the Wicker home, near Clayton Me- 
moral Church. A daughter had died, a 
beautiful girl. It was a trying experience. 

Feasterville is one of our oldest Southern 
churches. It was my great pleasure to 
preach here on July 3. It is holy ground, 
for the church has mothered and nourished 
many noble men and women. On the 
occasion of this visit we had two good 
audiences. Dinner was served at church, 
and the hours spent together were most 
enjoyable. The membership is scattered, 
but I am sure the work will be continued. 

It was a long hot trail from Feasterville 


eS 


to Hamburg, Florida, where I conducted 
two services on July 10. Here, too, the 
people had dinner together, as has long 
been their custom. While this is not an 
old church, few movements in our de- 
nomination have accomplished more than 
this one. The membership has never 
been large, but it is earnest and intelligent. 

Another long trail; this time from Ham- 
burg, Florida, to Lewisville, Miss. Even 
my faithful Dodge resented the heat, when 
it was required to climb some of the long, 
steep hills of Alabama. I was not sorry 
when I arrived at a good Universalist 
home in Winston County, Miss., on July 18. 
After a needed rest I made a good many 
calls. JI was glad to see our people in 
their homes. Church services were not so 
largely attended as I had hoped, but the 
interest was good. A temporary illness 
made it inadvisable for me to fill the Sun- 
day evening appointment, when I would 
have met my largest audience. 

Leaving this community, I faced south, 
going to the Burruss Memorial Church, 
near Ellisville, Miss., where I was to con- 
duct a short series of meetings beginning 
on July 21. For years the church edifice 
had been neglected, but for this occasion 
it was put in the best order possible, and I 
began on schedule time. We had a suc- 
cessful series. Audiences increased from 
the first to the last. On one occasion more 
than three hundred people were present. 
Three members were added to the church, 
and our future there seems much brighter. 
I regretted that I could not continue the 
meetings. 

But I was due next at Our Home Church, 
some fifteen miles away. Our meetings 
there began on July 28, and ended on the 
31st. Here, also, the attendance was 
large, on one occasion not less than 350 
people. I was assured by some that the 
church had experienced a genuine revival 
of interest, and I felt that it was true. 
We ought to do a great work in all this 
region. It is needed here, as it is every- 
where. 

My next appointment was at Beulah, 
Kentucky, more than 500 miles to the 
north. Our meetings began on Thursday 
evening, Aug. 4, and ended on the Sunday 
following. I always expect good audiences 
at this church and am never disappointed. 
It is one of our best rural churches and 
ought to increase in numbers, influence, 
and spiritual worth. Needless to say, it 
was a real privilege and a joy to speak to 
those people on this occasion. 

On Monday evening, Aug. 8, I spoke to 
a fine audience at our Good Hope Church. 
They have an excellent union Sunday 
school there and are rightly proud of it. 

Consolation is the oldest Universalist 
church west of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. And it has had a most worthy 
mission. I conducted three services here, 
beginning on Saturday evening and ending 
on Sunday evening. Constant rains in- 
terfered, and we could not have the at- 
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tendance we might otherwise have ex- 
pected. I am planning to return at a 
later date for additional services. 

On’ Aug. 16, I met with our people at 
Crofton, and on the following evening with 
a small group at Fruit Hill. Both meet- 
ings were worth while. 

Our final services in Kentucky were 
held at Hopkinsville on Sunday, Aug. 21. 
I was greatly pleased with the work of 
the Sunday school. The attendance was 
unusually good, and the teaching was most 
creditable. The interest is constantly in- 
creasing. On this occasion church services 
were well attended. I believe this church 
has a great future. 

While in Kentucky I was called to four 
funerals. I would gladly write a fitting 
word in regard to each of these departed 
friends, but space forbids. I shall treasure 
the memory of each and all. 

Leaving Hopkinsville on the morning of 
Aug. 22, I arrived at my cabin in Atlanta 
the following day, having traveled a dis- 
tance of 3,085 miles, spoken forty-four 
times, attended seven funerals, and re- 
ceived slightly more than enough to pay 
for gas and oil and have repairs made on 
the Dodge; and much of the time the mer- 
cury stood around the 100 mark. I am 
glad I could do it, for the cause is worthy. 

Thomas Chapman. 
x Ox 


THE CANADIAN CONFERENCE 
Charles H. Pennoyer 


The meetings of the Canadian Confer- 
ence of Universalists, Unitarians and 
Kindred Religious Liberals, Sunday and 
Monday, Aug. 14 and 15, 1932, in the 
Harvey Universalist Church, Coburn, 
York County, New Brunswick, were at- 
tended by large numbers throughout. 
There were over fifty out of town guests. 
The general committee had made a Good 
Will Tour of Prince Edward Island in 
August of last year, and five people from 
there were at the Conference. Ontario had 
two parts on the program, and Quebec, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were 
well represented in the speaking and 
otherwise. From the other provinces came 
letters of greeting, and throughout there 
was an expression of deep and devoted 
fellowship. There were also visitors 
from four states, 

The program of Sunday included a 
sermon by the summer minister at Harvey, 


the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer; a chil- 


dren’s period with story telling by Mrs. 
Emma H. Pennoyer; a social and spiritual 
clinic; an open forum, with a paper by 
Rev. Norman S. Dowd, and with discus- 
sion opened by Edward N.° Wilson, a 
Queen’s University man; a preliminary 
business meeting; and an evening plat- 
form meeting, with addresses by President 
Andrew S. Wolfe, the Rev. George Mackay 
and the Rev. Benjamin H. Clark. 

The program of Monday included short 
trips, business meeting, dedication of the 
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manse, fellowship tea for the out of town 
delegates and visitors, and a sermon by | 
the Rev. Evan T. Evans. The tea was 
served by the Universalist Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle, whose officers are Mrs. Eva 
Johnson Little, president, Miss Ida E. 
Little, vice-president, and Mrs. Annie 
Nesbitt Kelley, secretary-treasurer. Guy 
A. Little, president’ of the Harvey Uni- 
versalist Church, presided at the dedica- 
tion of the manse, and, with G. Stirling 
Brown and Howard M. Little, reported 
for the building committee. Mrs. Vivian 
L. Little gave a history of the local church, 
which was started in 1912. 

At the business meeting it was voted to 
obtain Dominion incorporation. It was 
voted to carry on the same missionary 
work as in past two years, as soon as funds 
warrant. In the summers of 1930 and 
1931 meetings had been held at Saint John, 
Fredericton, Moncton, Woodstock, Chat- 
ham, Sussex, Edmundston, St. Stephen, 
McAdam and St. Andrews in New Bruns- 
wick; at Summerside and Charlottetown 
in Prince Edward Island; and in Amherst, 
New Glasgow, Truro, Guysboro, Yar- 
mouth and Minudie, and also in Cape 
Breton cities of Sydney and Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia, and it was felt that this work 
should be followed up in most of these 
communities. The travel in 1930-1931, 
independently of Harvey, was fourteen 
thousand miles, in this work, and the at- 
tendance, though as low as a dozen in one 
hall, was over one thousand at one park 
meeting, with a great deal of literature 
distributed. It was voted to establish 
the conference church or parish and to 
continue and increase the post office mis- 
sion work. Other resolutions expressed 
congratulations on the building of the 
manse, thanks for hospitality, the music 
of the choir, and the fine meetings, and 
went on record for a more earnest inter- 
nationalism and social religion. A long 
resolution was adopted, along the lines 
of the short resolution of a previous Con- 
ference, protesting against the change of 
the name of the world conference of re- 
ligious liberals to its present name, which 
seems illiberal. It was voted to meet 
Sept. 10 and 11, 1933, with the First 
Universalist Church at North Hatley, 
Quebec, and in 1934 with the Church of 
Our Father, Unitarian, Ottawa, Ontario. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Honorary president, the Rev. 
Charles H. Pennoyer; president, J. Edward 
Schaeffer, Halifax, N. S.; first vice-presi- 
dent, the Rev. Evan T. Evans, North 
Hatley, Que.; second vice-president, Solo- 
mon E. Logan, Saint John, N. B.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Lottie M. Little, 
York Mills, N. B.; trustees, Guy A. Little, 
Coburn, N. B., Andrew S. Wolfe, Dart- 
mouth, N. S., Edward J. Hudd, Van- 
couver, B. C., C. W. Cruickshank, Toron- 
to, Ont., Willis A. Hunting, Hunting- 
ville, Que., George M. Edwards, Montreal, 
Que., Thomas V. Reed, North Hatley, 
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Que. There are regional vice-presidents 
for all the nine provinces. 


Notices 


COMING EVENTS 


Maine State Convention, Caribou, Sept. 19, 20, 21. 

North Carolina State Convention, Clinton, Sept. 
29. 

Illinois State Convention, Peoria, Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 
i; 

Board of Trustees Universalist General Con- 
vention (Albany), early in October. 

New Hampshire State Convention, Concord, Oct. 
a3; 4. 

New York State Convention, Middleport, Oct. 
3, 4, 5, 6. 

Michigan State Convention, October. 

Ontario (Canada) Convention, second week in 
October. 

Kansas State Convention, Hutchinson, Oct. 25, 
26, 27. 

Massachusetts-Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 8 and 9. 

Y. P. C. U. of Illinois Convention, Peoria, Sept. 
30, Oct. 1 and 2, 

Minnesota State Convention, Minneapolis, 
6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Annual Conference Iowa Unitarian Association, 
Iowa City, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 

Indiana State Convention, Indianapolis, Oct. 7, 
8 and 9. 

Alabama State Convention, Ariton, Oct. 28, 29, 
and 30. 


Oct. 


ea: 
BALLOU ASSOCIATION 


The Ballou Association of Universalist Churches 
will meet at the Universalist church in Mt. Carmel, 
Ohio, Sunday, Sept. 25. There will be morning, 
afternoon and evening services. Basket dinner and 
supper will be served. 

Rose Day, Assistant Secretary. 
Sot 3 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Received on transfer from Iowa, Rev. Wm. R. 
Holloway, August 29, 1932. 
M.L. Aldridge. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


Official Call 


The 43d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Fitchburg, Mass., Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct. 8 and 9, 1932, to transact business as 
follows: (1) To hear reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 


be brought before said Convention. 
Thelma Brown, 


Corresponding Secretary. 
x * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Rev. Chas. H. Pennoyer, Rev. J. L. Dowson, and 
Rev. H. E. Latham have been appointed by the 
Vermont Fellowship Committee to ordain Harry A. 
Farrar in the Community Church of Andover, Vt., 
Sunday, Sept. 25, at 7 p. m. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
x x 


OFFICIAL CALL OF ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. 
The 43d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Illinois will be held at the First 
Universalist Church in Peoria, Sept. 30, Oct. 1 and 
2, for the purpose of receiving reports, the election 
of officers, and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before it. 
Edna M. Davis, Secretary. 
eee 
W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 
Proposed Constitutional Amendments 
The following proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Maine will be voted upon at the Conven- 


tion in Caribou, Sept. 20. 
At present we have seven District Superintend- 


ents. The proposal is to amend Article IV, Section 1, 
by striking out the word “seven,’”’ and substituting 
“the number of whom shall be determined by the 
Executive Board.’ ‘ 

Our Convention no longer meets in May, so it is 
proposed to amend Article V, Section 3, by striking 
out the words, ‘one to the State Convention in 
May.” 

Orders for expenditure of money are now signed 
by the president and secretary. It is proposed to 
amend Article V, Section 4, by inserting the words, 
“President and.” This is to make our laws conform 
to our practise. 

Ethel F. Manning, Secretary. 
#258 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the 67th annual ses- 
sion of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota, 
together with its auxiliary bodies, will be held at 
the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 6, 
7, 8 and 9, 1932. Convention session called for 
Thursday, at 11 a. m., for the reports of officers, 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business rightfully brought before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* o# 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE 
CONVENTION 
Notice 

The Executive Committee of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention proposes the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution of the Con- 
vention, to be acted upon at the annual session, 
Oct. 8 and 4, 1982. 

Amendment to Article 4, Officers, add Section 4, 
to read: “Such of these officers as shall have the 
handling or custody of money, shall be adequately 
bonded, the Bonding Company named, and the 
amount of the bond to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee of the Convention.” 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* * 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Indiana, Inc., will be held in 
Central Universalist Church, Indianapolis, Oct. 7, 
8, and 9, 1932, beginning at 1 p. m. Friday. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
tert) 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 104th annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Caribou, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1932. Meetings of the auxil- 
iary organizations will be held in connection with 
the Convention, beginning Monday evening, Sept. 
19. The Convention is held for the purpose of 
hearing reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, 
and transacting such other business as may come 
before it. 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional 
delegate from each parish that has fifty or more 
families. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
pa YS 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


Beginning Friday, Oct. 28, 1932, and continuing 
through Sunday, Oct. 30, the Alabama State Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet in annual session 
with the church at Ariton for the transaction of 


business. A cordial invitation is extended to our 


friends to attend. 
The chairman of the entertainment committee is 


Miss Ola Weed, Ariton, Alabama. 
Martha Langley, Secretary. 
ae 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
The 107th annual convention of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be held Oct. 
5 and 6 in the Universalist church, Middleport. 
The meetings of the State Sunday School Associa- 


tion, the Women’s State Aid and the New York Uni- 


versalist Women’s Missionary Society will be held 
on Oct. 3-5. The convention is being held for the 
purpose of hearing reports, electing officers for the 
ensuing year and for the transaction of any other 
business that may come before it. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
soe 
THE ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The Rockingham Association of Universalists of 
New Hampshire will meet in annual session at the 
Kensington Meeting-house, Wednesday, Sept. 21, 
1982, morning and afternoon. Morning session, 
10 a. m., Eastern Standard Time. 

Box lunch. 

Kensington Meeting-house is on the highway from 
Exeter to Amesbury, Mass. 

A. M. Bradley, President. 
fo 3 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE 
CONVENTION 


The 100th anniversary session of the New Hamp- 
shire Universatist State Convention and its auxil- 
jiaries will be held at Concord, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 1932, in 
the White Memorial Church, corner School and 
North State Streets. 

Oct. 2, Y. P. C. U. sessions. 

Oct. 3, Universalist State Sunday School As- 
sociation. Evening, Organization of State Conven- 
tion, Communion, and Sermon. 

Oct. 4, Convention business. Afternoon, Wom- 
an’s Missionary Association. Evening, Convention 
Banquet, President George E. Danforth presiding. 

Those desiring entertainment should apply early 
to Mrs. J. Maurice Gaudry, 46 Merrimack St., 
Concord, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
eer 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 38th annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church at Middle- 
port on Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1932, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 

Notice is hereby given of the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the W. U. M.S. of New 
York State, to be presented at the Convention in 
Middleport. 

To amend Article 9, Section 1, by adding “and 
chairman of the Nominating Committee’’ after the 
word trustee. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
oe 
NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The 24th annual convention of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday School Association will 
meet in Middleport on Oct. 3 and 4, 1932, for the 
receiving of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of such business as may come before this 
Association. Also helpful conferences and important 
discussions upon Religious Education. 

The opening session will convene at 4 p.m. Mon- 
day, with a banquet in the evening. Business ses- 
sion and conferences on Tuesday. Hach school 
should send as many workers as possible. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
ee E: 
IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association will be held with the Unitarian church 
in Iowa City, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. The speakers 
at the evening sessions will be Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul and Dr. George F. Patterson of 
the American Unitarian Association. Other speak- 
ers will be Rev. Raymond Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference; Rev. Lawrence 
Plank of Omaha; Rev. Edna P. Bruner of the Uni- 
versalist church of Waterloo, Iowa; Mr. M. L. 
Townsend, who is writing a history of Liberal Re- 
ligion in Iowa; Mrs. E. L. Richardson of Milwaukee, 
who will address the luncheon meeting of the Wom- 
en’s alliance; the Hon. Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, who will be the speaker at the Layman’s League 
supper; and Rev. Melvin Welke of Cedar Rapids, 
who will speak at the ministers’ meeting. Prof. 
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Christian A. Ruckmick and Prof. K. V. Francis of 
the University of Iowa will conduct round-table dis- 
cussions on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings re- 
spectively. 
St 63 
ILLINOIS WOMEN’S MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


The 64th annual convention of the Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Association of Illinois will be 
held in Peoria at the Universalist church, begin- 
ning Thursday, Sept. 29, and closing Saturday, 
Oct. 1. This meeting is held in conjunction with the 
Universalist State Convention of Illinois. The 
meeting is for the election of officers, reports of 
standing committees and such other business as may 
properly come before the Convention. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Placentie C. Chadborne 


F Mrs. Placentie C. Chadborne, widow of Moses 
W. Chadborne, of Dover, N. H., died Aug. 24, 1982, 
in her ninety-second. year, after a long illness. Fu- 
neral services were held Aug. 27. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Chadborne were devoted to 
their church, and after her husband’s death Mrs. 
Chadborne still maintained an active interest in all 
departments of the work. For many years, as long 
as her strength permitted, she represented Peirce 
Memorial Church at the State Conventions, and 
was widely known to our people throughout the 
state. 

She is survived by one nephew, George M. Brown 
of Dover, with whom she had a home in the declining 
years. 

A. M.B. 


Mrs. William R. Thomson 


Mrs. Frances M. Thomson, wife of William R. 
Thomson of Dorchester, died at the Palmer Me- 
morial Hospital, Boston, Tuesday morning, Aug. 30. 
Her health had not been good for many years and 
she entered the hospital late in August for treatment. 

Mrs. Thomson was a member of East Providence 
Universalist church and interested in church work. 
In fraternal circles she was a member of the Eastern 
Star, Order of Amaranth, and White Shrine of Jeru- 
salem. Possessed of a cheery disposition, she made 


a host of friends everywhere. Her interest in life 


was doing for others. 

She is survived by her husband, William R. Thom- 
son, a son, Robert Bruce Thomson, and one brother, 
Paul R. Melchert of the Standard Oil Co. of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Funeral services were conducted at her home, 8 
Penhallow St., Dorchester, Thursday morning, 
Sept. 1, by Rev. Lucius R. Paige, a close friend of 
the family. Interment was in Evergreen Cemetery, 
New Haven, Ct. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe now for the 


CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Use the Mails for 


Rally Day 


Post Card Invitations can be mailed for one cent 


1 1 ich is prepared to 
The Universalist Publishing House * brepsie" 2 


material as a call for Rally Day. Order your supplies 
promptly, and mail to every last person who ought to be 
a part of the big rally. 


The cards are attractively printed in colors, and the 
designs and messages are suitable for the different grades 
from Nursery Class up. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


A unique and original “attendance-getter’ is the 
“Basket-ball Rally Day Novelty” in folder form for gen- 
eral use above the Primary. Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Rally Day Souvenir Button to give to all who 
attend. Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes. Price, 40 cents per 
hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Science and Religion fae van Schaick, Jr. 


These five lectures were delivered at the Institute 
of the General Sunday School Association at Ferry Beach 
in 1981. They have been printed in the Christian Leader 
and are now brought out in an attractive pamphlet of 
sixty pages with cover in blue. 


Single Copy, 10 cents 
Twelve Copies, $1.00 
Twenty Copies, $1.50 


176 Newbury Street Boston 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
Appa: For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
"156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information piease address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for 


information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ’shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Sey .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
Prepared ¢ to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


be Spectmen of Tyve . 
16 But Jé e/gus called themuntohim, 
and said, © Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Led hat Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++..++ 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho” 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with wetl-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vecy rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Ma» 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


S KOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BOOKS 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

80 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 


After some excitement the Smiths had 
at last managed to catch the train. Now, 
when they could sit quietly for a while, 
they began to wonder if they had left 
anything behind. Mrs. Smith gave a 
shriek. 

“Oh, Harry,” she said, ‘I forgot to turn 
off the electric iron.”’ 

“Don’t worry, darling,’ he replied. 
‘Nothing will burn. I forgot to turn off 
the shower bath.’”’—Montreal Gazette. 

* * 

Margery had been watching a fashion- 
able wedding from outside the church. 
Returning home she reported: ‘Well, I 
can’t make out who she married. She 
went in with quite an old man and when 
she came out she was with a different 
one altogether.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Dora had just returned from Sunday 
school, where she had been for the first 
time. 

“What did my little daughter learn this 
morning?” asked her father. 

“That I am a child of Satan,’ was the 
beaming reply.—Exchange. 

* * 


“John,” said Mrs. Dumbbell, ‘“‘what do 
they mean by a politician carrying water 
on both shoulders?” 

“Right now it means he is trying to 
carry plain water on one and firewater 
on the other,’ he replied.—Cincinnatt 
Enquirer. 

* * 

“Just look at old Phillips over there— 
thoroughly enjoying himself! And I’ve 
always understood he was a woman- 
hater.”’ 

“So he is; but she’s not with him to- 
night.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Proud Suburban Lady: ‘“‘You know my 
husband plays the organ.” 

Depresed Acquaintance: ‘‘Well, if things 
don’t improve, my husband will have to 
get one, too.” —London Opinion. 

* * 

“So you are undertaking to keep bees?” 

“Yes,” answered Farmer Corntossel. 
“T don’t want to miss anything, and I’ve 
been stung every other way there is.”— 
Washington Evening Star. 

* * 

“Have you any abandoned farms for 
sale?” 

Real Estate Agent: ‘I will have one in 
about two weeks that I just sold to Jones!”’ 
—Brooklyn Hagle. 

* * 

Jud Tunkins says what makes him ad- 
mire a mother’s love and marvel at it is a 
photograph of himself taken at the age of 
eleven or twelve.—Washington Star. 

x * 

Soap-Box Orator (winding up his 
speech): ‘‘An’ that, lidies and gentlemen, 
is the ’ole kettle o’ fish in a nutshell.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The Fourth Quarter 
of the Helper..... 


UNIFORM LESSONS FOR ALL CHURCHES 


With Universalist Comment 
By -DR. A. GERTRUDE EARLE 


From October to December inclusive 
our schools will study twelve standards 
of what we call Christian Civilization. 


The Editor of the Helper, in pursuit of what she feels is 
the liberal treatment of scripture, has modified the choices of 
the committee at several points, seeking to find roots for these 
modern standards in Old Testament literature and their develop- 
ment through Jesus’ teaching, adding to the Biblical basis cer- 
tain interpretations of modern writers, and suggesting direc- 
tions. for class discussion which will reveal the possible result 
of these standards if they were better applied to life. 


The quarterly includes a treatment of each lesson for 
adults and one for young people. The section for the Home 
Department has a brief devotional service on each topic. A 
teacher of young people or of adult classes who will use the 
material as directed, will find a practical course lending itself 
to discussion. 


A limited supply of the Third Quarter, which is a study of 
“The Era of Moses,” interpreted from the standpoint of the 
best criticism, and the possible bearing of Mosaic ideas upon 
modern life, is available, and may be used during any thirteen 
weeks, by classes which did not meet during the summer. 


These lessons are the only Sunday School material avowed- 
ly prepared from the standpoint of the Universalist Church 
now coming from the press. Their continued publication de- 
pends on the use made of them by our constituency. 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 17, 1932 


